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THE CONFERENCE, 

Ir now appears certain that the Conference will end in 
nothing, and that hostilities will be resumed on the 26th ; in 
which case it is thought probable that England will take part 
in the fighting. We do not see how that is to be managed, 
unless, indeed, the Ministry, which during the last few months 
has gained euch a reputation for pusillanimity, should wish 
now to astonish the world by the display of very opposite 
qualities, Statesmen before declaring war generally like 
to be in a position to say what they are going to fight 
about, even if they are not quite prepared to state 
beforehand on what terms they will be ready to make 
peace ; but the members of our Cabinet who, if they are not 
statesmen, at least claim to be considered as such, cannot tell 
how, and will be ashamed to confess why, they propose to 
engage in hostilities with Germany, Perhaps they have no 
such intention, and simply want to go on blustering to 
the last, encouraging Denmark and irritating without 
intimidating her oppressors ; playing, in short, towards 
the Danes the same noble part that they had 
previously played towards the Poles? Both Karl 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, however, have lately adopted 
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a decidedly warlike tone in answering the questions 
put to them as to their intentions towards Germany in 
the event of the Conference turning out a failure. Never- 
theless, it would be very difficult with such means as we have 
at our disposal to attack the Germans with any effect, while 
it would be almost impossible to explain on what general 
principles, or with what particular motives, we attacked 
them at all, 

A decisive attitude towards Prussia would have been intel- 
ligible enough, and in all probability would have been effi- 
cacious, had we adopted it six months ago, though even then 
we had damaged our position in Europe by withdrawing pre- 
cipitately, and just after an unmeaning threat, from the nego- 
tiations on behalf of Poland, But now all the harm is done, 
Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland have been invaded in succes- 
sion, each fresh act of aggression having been committed in spite 
of the most solemn warnings and even menaces on the part 
of England, At the beginning of the year the English theory 
was that the King of Denmark was the legitimate ruler of 
Holstein as well as of &chleswig. Then, as Denmark was 
willing and anxious to surrender Holstein, so as to get rid of 
all claim on the part of Germany to interfere in Danish 


affairs, we would allow no one to question his Majesty's title 
to Schleswig. But Schleswig having been overrun by 
Prussian and Austrian troops, and a Conference having 
been assembled in order to discuss the right of the 
invaders to the provinces of which they had now taken 
possession, England thought Denmark’s best plan would be to 
throw them, as a sop, about one half of Schleswig, in addition 
to the already conceded Holstein. The English Ministry now 
became very determined. A line of bisection was drawn 
across the second of the contested provinces, by the Schlei 
and the Dannewerke, and that, according to the repre- 
sentatives of England in the Conference, and no other, 
was to form the boundary-line between Germany aud 
Denmark, But the Prussians wanted more territory, or 
perhaps simply wanted that the Conference should break 
up without arriving at any solution of a problem which 
the invading Powers are convinced they can solve very easily 
by force of arms. Accordingly, Earl Russell’s line was 
rejected, and another thirty miles further north, from 
Apenrade to Tondern, proposed in place of it, Finally, our 
Foreign Minister, now well accustomed to being beaten etep 
by step, was complaisant enough to abandon his last line 
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of defence and to give up the Dannewerke and the Schlei, 
ashe had previously given up the Eider, But the Danish 
representative would not accompany him in his last retreat ; 
so Karl Russell, unable to recommend his Danish clients to 
accept just whatever their adversaries might choose to offer 
them, thought, as a last chance, that the question of the 
frontier-line to be drawn across Schleswig had better be 
referred to arbitration, 

Earl Russell has threatened so much, and has retreated so 
often from the ground on which everyone believed he was 
determined to make a firm stand, that to have to fight 
now about a slip of territory thirty miles broad would be a 
curious conclusion, however inevitable, to the long series of 
diplomatic defeats that he has had to submit to, It would be 
a lamentable thing, after putting up with so much insult, and 
after retiring gradually to a worse and worse position, to have 
to take up arms at last ; but it is to be feared that that may 
yet be the result. 

If at the end—that is to say, after the abrupt termina- 
tion—of the negotiations England should go to war with 
Germany, we shall be fighting, not for the sake of Denmark 
or of our own maritime interests, but simply because insults 
have been put upon us which, with a little dignity and 
firmness, we might have avoided, and because Parliament 
and the whole country have at last become indignant at 
the reputation for meanness and cowardice which has been 
gained for us by our present rulers, We shall not be 
lighting for the observance of treaties : the Treaty of 1852 has 
been abandoned; nor for the integrity of Schleswig: the 
partition of Schleswig has been formally proposed by our own 
Minister and representative. We shall be fighting simply 
because we have allowed our love of peace, or, in other words, 
our regard for material interests, to be speculated upon too 
far. Weshall be fighting the battles of Denmark without any 
advantage to Denmark, and for the benefit only of France, if 
France, after a becoming interval of neutrality, thinks fit to 
attack Prussia on the Rhine. We shall not have enough troops to 
clear Schleswig of its well-armed invaders ; we shall be cutting 
our own throats if we blockade the German ports, which, if they 
cannot do without our commerce, our commerce can hardly 
do without them; and, finally, we shall be fighting against 
all Germany and against our best allies, whereas our quarrel is 
really with Prussia—which to liberal Germany is to some extent 
what Austria is to Hungary or Russia to Poland. If we must 
fight, we ought to single out Prussia, and endeavour to leave 
Austria and, above all, the smaller German States alone. Their 
wish has been to take the (iermans of Holstein and Schleswig 
from beneath a foreign Government and annex them, in 
accordance with their own desires, to Federal Germany, 
Prussia, on the other hand, has sought to dismember Denmark 
with a view to her own aggrandisement. Before the Danish 
war Prussia was almost as much hated in Germany as in 
Denmark, and, if we adopt a proper tone towards the smaller 
German States, Prussia need not find allies among them now. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CONFEDERATE CRUISER 
ALABAMA, 
THR COMBAT, 

‘T's famous Confederate cruiser Alabama has finished her career, 
and now lies at the bottom of the Channel off Cherbourg. On 
Sunday morning ehe left tho harbour, where she had gone to repair, 
and commenced an attack on the l'sderal steamer Kearsarge. 
Inferior to her adversary both in men and guns, the Alabama, after 
a sharp conflict, was reduced to a sinking state. Captain Semmes 
and about forty of the crew wero reecued by the English steam- 
yacht Deerhound, and were brought to Southampton on Sunday 


evening. 

It ia said that the commander of the Kearsarge, Captain Winslow, 
challenged Captain Semmes to come out of port and fight, and that, 
the challenge having been accepted, the owner of the Deerhound, 
Me. John Lanoaster, of Hindley Hall, Wigan, which happenod to 
ba in Cherbourg Harbour, determined to put to sea and witness tho 
engagement. The Alabama left Oherbourg Harbour about ten 
o'clock on Sunday morning, and the Kearsarge was then several 
miles oat to seaward, with her steam up ready for action. The 
French plated ship of war Couronne followed the Alabama out of 
harbour and stopped when the vessels were a league off the coast, her 
object being to see that there was no violation of the law of nations 
by any fight taking place within the legal distance from land. The 
combat took place about ni~e miles from Cherbourg, and as there are 
some slight differences ‘as might naturally be expected under the 
ciroumstances) in relation to the period over which it lasted, and 
othor matters, it may be well to reproduce the subjoined extract from 
the log kept on board the Deerhound :— 

Sunday, June 19, 9 a.m.—Got up steam and proceeded out of Cherbourg 
Harbour. 10.50.—Observed the Alabama steaming out of the harbour 
towards the Federal steamer Kearsarge. 11.10.—The Alabama commenced 
firing with her starboard battery, the distance between the contending 
vessela being about one mile. The Kearsarge immediately replied with her 
starboard guns; a very sharp, spirited firing was then kept up, shot some- 
times being varied by shells. In manwuvring, both vessela made seven com- 
rc ws circles at a distance of from a quarter to halfa mile, At 12 slight 

ntermission was observed in the Alabama’s firing, the Alabama making 
head sail, and shaping her course for the land, distant about nine miles. At 
32.30 observed the Alabama to be disabled and in a sinking state. We im- 
mediately made towards her, and on passing the Kearsarge were requested to 
asaist in eaving the Alabama's crew. At 12.50, when within a distance of 
200 yards, the Alabama sank. We then lowered our two boats, and, with 
the assistance of the Alabama's whale-boat and dingy, succeeded in saving 
about forty men, including Captain Semmes and thirteen officers, At 1 p.m. 
we steered for Southampton. 

One of the officers of the Alabama names the same hour—viz. 
11. 10—as the commencement of the action, and 12.40 as the period 
of its cessation—making its duration an hour and a half; while the 
time observed on board the Deerhound, which is most likely to be 
acoarate, that vessel being froe from the excitemert and confusion 
pocesearily existing on board the Alabama, limited the action to an 
hour, the last shot being fired at 1210. The distanc» between 
the two contending vessele when the Alabama opened fire was 
estimated on board the Deerhound at about a mile, while 
the Alabame’s officer says that she was a milo and a 
half away from the Kearsarge when she fired the first 
shot. Be this as it may, it is certain that tho Alabama com- 
menced the firing, and, sa it is known that her guns wore 
pointed for a range of 2000 yards, and that the second shot she 
fired, in about balf a minute after the first, went right into the 


Kearsarge, that may be taken as the real distanos between the two | 


ships. The firing became general from both veseela at the distance 
of a little under a mile, and was woll suatained on both sides, Mr. 
Lancaster's impression being that at no time during the action were 
the vessels less than 


circles were made in the period over which the fight ayy It was 


li-inch shells. The Alabama’s were principally Blakeley pivot- 
guns. In the early part of the action the relative firing was about 
three from the Ala 


rushing out of her blowpipe sll through the 
Alabama seemed to po 


steam 
At length the Alabama's rudder was 
opponent’s heavy shells, and sails 
reported om i arg med by one at 
sinking. i very the guns 
muzzles were aenally under water, and the last shot from the 
doomed ship was fired as she was settling down. When her stern 
was comple under water Captain Semmes gave orders for the 
men to save themselves as best they could, and every one jumped 
into the sea and swam to the boata which had put off to their 
rescue. Those of them who wore wounded were ordered by Captain 
Semmes to be placed in the Alabama’s boats and taken on board 
the Kearsarge, which was as far as possible obeyed. Captain 
Semmes and those above-mentioned were saved in the Deerhound’s 
boats, and when it was ascertained that the water was clear of 
every one that had life left, and that no more help could be rendered, 
the yacht steamed away for Cowes, and thence to Southampton. 


THE SHIPS AND THEIR CREWS. ; 

Tho Kearsarge, it is known, has for some time past beon in hot 
pursuit of the Alabama, which vessel Captain Winslow was deter- 
mined to follow everywhere till he overtook his enemy. Very recently 
she chased and came up with one of the vessels of the Chinese expe- 
ditionary force returning to England, and ran alongside with her 
guns pointed and crew at quarters before she could be convinced of 
her mistake, for the e: itionary vessel was very like the celebrated 
Confederate cruiser. The Kearsarge was then described as likely 
to prove a formidable overmatch for the Alabama, having higher 
ateam-power and rate of speed, a crew ‘‘nearly double” that under 
Captain Semmos, and carrying two 11-inch shell guns (120-pounder 
smooth- bore columbiads), owe six 32-pounders. The Alabama, 
on the contrary, is stated to have had one 7-inch Blakeley rifled 
gun, one 8-inch smooth-bore pivot gun, and six broadside 32- 
pounders, smooth-bore. The Confederate, too, after her long cruise, 
was sorely in necd of arefit. Part of her copper, it is said, was off, 
and her bottom was covered with long woeds. 

Tho crew of the Alabama comprised in all about 120 when she left 
Cherbourg. Of these ten or twelve were killed during the action, 
and a number were known to be drowned; the difference between 
these and the number brought home by the Deerhound having 
been saved by the boats of the Kearsarge or some French pilot- 
boats which were in the vicinity. The French war-veasel Oouronne 
did not come out beyond three miles. The surgeon of the Alabama 
was an Englishman, and, as nothing has been heard of him since he 
went below to dress the wounds of some of the sufferers, it is feared 
that he went down with the ship. 

When the men came on board the Deerhound they had nothing on 
but their drawers and shirts, having been stripped to fight, and one 
of the men, with a sailor’s devotedness, insisted on seeing his captain, 
who was then lying in Mr. Lancaster's cabin in a very exhausted 
state, as he had been intrusted by Captain Semmes with the ship’s 
papers, and to no one else would he give them up. The men were 
all very anxious about their captain, and were rejoiced to find that 
he had been saved. They appeared to be a set of first-rate fellows, 
and to act well together in perfect union under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Throughout the action the Deerhound kept about a mile to wind- 
ward of the combatants, and was enabled to witness the whole of it. 
The Kearsarge was burning Newcastle coals, and the Alabama Welsh 
coals, the difference in the smoke (the north country coal yielding so 
much more) enabling the movements of each ship to be distinctly traced. 

| Mr. Lancaster is clearly of opinion that it was the Kearsarge’s 11-inch 
shells which gave her the advantage, and that, after what he has 
witnessed on this occasion, wooden ships stand no chance whatever 
against shells, Both vessels fired well into each other's hull, and 
the yards and masta were not much damaged. The mainmast of 
tho Alabama had been struck by shot, and, as the vessel was 
sinking, broke off and fell into the sea, throwing some men who 
wero in the maintop into the water. Some tremendous gaps were 
visible in the bulwarks of the Kearsarge, and it was believed that 
aome of her boats wore disabled. The Kearsarge was cased with 

| thin iron plates, and over these were chain cables coiled about, 
and between the interstices formed by the cables was wood plank- 
ing. As far as could be seen, everything appeared to be well 
planned and ready on board the Kearsarge for the action. It was 
apparent that Captain Semmes intended to fight at a long range, 
aud the fact that the K did not reply till the two vessels got 
nearer together ahowed that they preferred the short range, and the 
superior steaming power of the Federal enabled thie to be accomplished 
It is remarkable that no attempt wasmade by the Kearsarge to close 
and board the Alabama, and when the Alabama hoisted saila and 
made as if for the shore the Kearsarge moved away in enother 
direction, ag though her rudder or screw was damaged and out of 
control. Great pluck was shown on both sides during the sotion. 
Oa board the Alabama al! the hammocks were let loose, and arrange- 
—- been made for eiaking her rather thau that she should be 
capt ° 

The Alabama's chronometers, specie, and all the bills of ransomed 
vossels are saved, having been handed over to a gentleman at 
Cherbourg before she left that port. 

| 


CAPTAIN SEMMES'S OFFICIAL REPORT, 
Captain Semmes has addressed the following official report of the 
action to Mr. Mason, the Confederate Commissioner :— 
Southampton, June 21, 
Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that, in accordance with my 
intention, as previously announced to you, I steamed out of the harbour 
of Cherbourg between nine and ten o'clock on the morning of the 1%th of 
June for the purpose of engaging the enemy's steamer Kearsarge, which 
had been lying off and on the port for several days previously. After clear- 
ing the harbour we descried the enemy, with his head off shore, at a 
distance of about seven miles. We were three quarters of an hour in 
coming up with him. I had previously pivoted my guns to starboard, and 
had made all my preparations for engaging the enemy on that side. When 
within about a mile and a quarter of the enemy he suddenly wheeled, and, 
bringing his head in shore, presented his starboard battery to me. By this 
time we were distant about one mile from each other, when I opencd on him 
with solid shot, to which he replied in a few minutes, and the engage- 
ment became active on both sides 
The enemy now pressed his ship under a full head of steam, and, to 
prevent our passing each other too speedily, and to keep our respective 
it became necessary to fight in a circie, the 
two ships steaming around a common centre, and preserving a 
distance from each other of from a quarter to half a mile. When 
we got within good siell-range we opened upon him with shell. 
Some ten or fifteen minutes after the commencement of the action 
our spanker-gaff was shot away, and our ensign came down by the run. 
This was immediately replaced by another at the mizenmast-head. The 
firing now became very hot, aud the enemy's shot and shell soon began to 
tell upon our hull, knocking down, killing. and disabling a number of men 
| in different parts of the ship. Perceivicg that our shell, though apparently 
| exploding against the enemy's sides, were doing him but little damage, I 
returned to solid shot firing, and from this timeonward attended (? alternated) 
with shot and sh ll. After the lapse of about one hour and ten minutes our 
ship was ascertained to be in a sinking condition, the enemy's shell having 
| exploded in our sides and between decks, opening large apertures, through 
| which the water rushed with great rapidity. 
| For some minutes I had hopes of being able to reach the French coast, for 
which purpoge I gave the ship all steam, and set such of the fore and aft sails 
as were available. The ship filled so rapidly, however, that before we had 
| made much progress the fires were extinguished in the furnaces aud we 
were evidently on the point of sinking. I now hauled down my colours, to 
prevent the further destruction of life, and dispatched a boat to inform the 
enemy of our condition. 
Although we were now bat 400 yards from each other, the enemy fired 
upon me five times after my colours had been struck, It is charitable to 


broadsides bearing, 


a quarter of a mile apart, Seven complete | suppose that a chip of war of a Christian nation could not have done this | 


intentionally. We now turned all our exertions towards saving tle wounde 
and such of the boys of the ship as were unable to wii. whe San 
dispatched in my quarter-boats, the only boats remaining to me~the waje- 
boats having been torn to p . Some twenty minutes after my furnac» 
fires had been extinguished, and the ship being on the point of settling 
every man, in obedience to a previous order which had been given the 
crew, jumped overboard and endeavoured to save himself. There 
was no appearance of any boat coming to me from the enemy 
after my ship went down. Fortunately, however, the steam. 
acht Deerhound, owned by a gentleman of Lancashire, England 

r. John Lancaster, who was himself on board, steamed up in the midst of 
my drowning men and rescued a number of both officers and men from the 
water. 1 was fortunate enough myself thus to escape to the shelter of the 
neutral flag, together with about forty others, all told. About this time the 
Kearsarge sent one and then, tardily, another boat. 

Accompanying, you will find lists of the killed and wounded, and of those 
who were picked up by the Deerhound; the remainder, there is reason to 
hope, were picked up by the enemy and by a couple of French pilot-boats 
which were also, fortunately, near the scene of action. ’ 

‘At the end of the engagement it was discovered by those of our officers 
who went alongside the enemy's ship with the wounded that her midship 
section on both sides was thoroughly iron-coated ; this having been done with 
chain constructed for the purpose, placed perpendicularly irom the rail to 
the water's edge, the whole covered over by a thin outer planking, which 
gave no indication of the armour beneath. This planking had been ripped 
off in every direction by our shot and shell, the chain broken and indented 
in many places, and forced partly into the ship’s side. She was most 
effectually guarded, however, in this section from penetration. The enemy 
was much damaged in other parts, but to what extent it is now impossible 
to tell; it is believed he was badly crippled. 

My officers and men behaved steadily and gallantly, and though they have 
lost their ship they have not lost honour. Where all behaved so well it 
would be invidious to particularise ; but I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of saying that Mr. Kell, my First Lieutenant, deserves great credit for the 
fine condition in which the ship went into action with regard to her battery 
magazine, and shell-rooms, snd that he rendered me great assistance by th 
coolness and judgment as the fight proceeded. 

The enemy was heavier than myself, both in ship, battery, and crew; but 
1 did not know until the action was over that she was also iron-clad. 

Our total loss in killed and wounded is 30--to wit, * killed, 21 wounded, 


CAPTAIN SEMMES AT SOUTHAMPTON, 


On Monday afternoon Captain Semmes and his chief officer, Kell, 
went to Emmanuela’, the tailors, in the High-street, to make pur- 
chases. The Captain's hand was bandaged, owing to a wound he 
received in action. The shop was crowded with people endeavouring 
to catch a glimpse of the Confederate commander. Messrs, 
Emmanuel tapped several bottles of port and treated their customer, 
his liewbeneat and those who came to see them, with much hospi- 
tality. Captain Semmes anxiously asked what the people of England 
thought of the South, said that slavery there existed but in name, 
and that the North and South would never again be united. He 
said, moreover, that he had endeavoured to do his duty to his 
country. When he left the shop a crowd had collected round the 
door, who made way for him and treated him with much respect. 
He seemed to be labouring under mental anguish and to feel most 
acutely the complete defeat he had experienced, and the death and 
sufferings which that defeat had caused. 


THE KEARSARGE AT CHERBOURG, 

A Paris paper states that shortly after the sinking of the Alabama 
‘‘the Kearsarge came into the port, bringing her prisoners. She 
anchored close to the steam-ship Napoleon. She soon received many 
visitora. The Kearsarge has suffered much; she has twelve shot in 
her hull. Her crew was superior to that of her adversary, who only 
mustered 120 men; but the crew of the Ala used to boarding, 
would infallibly have captured the Kearsarge if she could have been 
laid alongside. Captain Semmes was adored by his crew and by hia 
staff, The wounded gailors from the Alabama, who were taken to 
the Marino Hospital, where they have been well cared for, said with 
joy to everybody by the way, ‘The captain is saved—tho captain is 
raved | e shali scon begin in!’ The animosity between the 
sailors of the South and those of the North is such that on Monday 
they endeavoured to fight with knives. The authorities found it 
necessary to call in the aid of all the naval gendarmerie in order 
to prevent the spilling of blood.’”” The Kearsarge, on reaching 
Cherbourg, landed sixty-three of the crew of the Alabama, fifteen 
of whom were wounded. The French authorities have charge of 
all the prisoners. 


Foreign Jutelligence. 
a ges 
FRANCE, 

There is no domestic news of interest from Paris. ‘The papers are 
occupied with rumours and speculations on the Danish question, 
and there is a very prevalent notion that England must engage in 
the war on the part of Denmark, 

Several of the journals state that the loss of the Alabama has 
caused great agitation, All the letters from Cherbourg testify to 
the profound regret prevailing in that town at the event. It is 
added that from one end of France to the other the same feoling 
obtains, and that it is the generous nature of the French character 
which always urges the nation to display their sympathy fur the 
weak and their admiration for unfortunate bravery, 

The Moniteur announces a series of engagements in Mexic> 
which have resulted in success to the Fronch arms, with but com- 
paratively small loss of life. Juarez is represented to be wandecng 
about unable to create any point of resistance, 

Official despatches from Algeria represent the newa as daily be- 
coming more decisive. General Deligny has penetrated to the centre 
of the rebellion in the south of the province of Oran, and similar 
successes have been achieved in the Tell, It is thought that military 
operations will terminate in the beginning of July. 


4 AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government has issued 6 diplomatic circular to its 
agents abroad in order to allay the alarmist impressions which have 
been made by the meetings of the German Sovereigns with the Ozar. 
No programme of any kind, the world is assured by this ciroular, is 
being arranged. No Holy Alliance of any sort is dreamed of. No 
hostile feeling to anybody is entertained. The Sovereigns are only 
meeting to exchange ideas upon things in general. It is not merely 
& meeting of simple politeness—the circular concedes that much ; 
but there is no offence meant to anybody—mere interchange of idoas 
and nothing more. 

TURKEY. 


Official advices have been received from Constantinople announcing 
that ali the questions between the Ottoman Porte and Prince Couza 
havo been satisfactorily arranged, except that relating to the 
convent property, which is to be submitted to a conference of the 
European Powers. The Prince took leave of the Sultan on Saturday 
last, and was to embark from Constantinople on board a Turkish 


Wwar-vessel, 
CHINA. 
A telegram from Shanghai announces that Major Gordon and the 
Futai hed thrice assaulted Chang-Ohow-Foo, and had been each 
time repuleed with great loss, 


THE DANO-CERMAN QUESTION. 

_ The negotiations on the Danish question are believed to be prac- 
tiosily at an end. It having been ound impossible to agree upon & 
line of frontier through Schleswig, the British Plenipotentiaries in 
the Conference proposed to refer tho details to the arbitration of a 
neutral Power, This was at a meeting on Saturday last. ‘The pro- 

ition was referred to tho belligerent Governments, and the result 

is stated in the following extract from a leading article in the Zimes : 
At last the Conference of London on the affairs of Denmark may be 
looked upon as at an end. The delays which have marked ita career were 
strangely epitomised in the proceedings of Wednesday. The discussions 
bay have been interesting; they were c ertainly lung. It was past six 
o'clock before the members separated, and the last effort of Kngland to pre- 
serve the peace between Denmark and its opponents was shown to have been 
in vain. The Conference, we believe, will meet again on Saturday ; but this 
is only as @ matter of form, in order that the protocol of Wednesday's p!0- 
ceedings may be reed and the members may exchange the courtesies which 
are usual at a separation. As far as business is concerned the Conference is 
at an end, and it has ended in failure, On no side has there been a dis- 
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ition to accept the proposals which this country has thought it advisable to 
4 e interests of peace. 
eS ocean of the mecting may be soon told. 
to hear from Prussia SER AS ved campal 
ota of the alternative of a renewed campaign. 
arbitrati ae iar an offer which in such circumstances can 
ne yieoked upon asa mockery. This was, that any Power that chore 
only be arbitrate on the question of frontier, but that they would 
et i themselves the right of rejecting the award. It is needless 
reserve ‘that this absurd proposal was scouted by the representatives 
\o fhis country, and was justly held by them to mean. that the 
of this an States were determined to brave the public opinion 
two Gerorld and proceed to the last extremity in their career of 
of the TA the same time, Denmark showed an equal unwillingness to 
violence. claims to the arbitration of any foreign State. The one idea 
aay liticians of Copenhagen is that no settlement can be agreed to 
of the PO hich does not give Denmark the line of the Dannewerk. They 
b them fer that of the Eider, of course ; but with the Danne- 
would Prich is involved in the line of the Schlei, they would 
werk, Ma t; anything else they have been all along determined to 
be convene idea that a foreign, and it might be an_ unfriendly, 
reject. : should have the power of depriving them of half Schleswig, 
Potentate them only a strip without a definite geographical area, 
Ae et a defensible frontier, has all along been so distasteful to them that 
w 


we & 


. Y have had time to recover from the shock of Diippel. Their 
pUeanprcteed Pisin by the late campaign, is still respectable in point of 
army, the their fleet is ready for operations; they hold Alsen ; they are at 
num xnthreatened in Funen; the German shipping offers them a rich 


Fae: and, all things considered, they are perhaps in # better military 


ituation than when they occupied positions on the mainland which were | 
situ 


<posed to the full strength of the German armies, NL } 
; ze the meanwhile, rumours of all sorts are rife in the Continental 


Ono is to the etlect that England has intimated that, in | 
Pape of hostilities being resumed, she will blockade the German 


° is, that inquiries have been made of Denmark 
a onaon could be furnished at Korsoer for a fleet of ten 
pA twelve ships; a third is, that Earl Cowley has asked whether the 
oo ror of the French would be disposed at once to participate 
th England in a naval demonstration in the Baltic, to which the 
io erial Government replied in the negative. All these rumours, 
however, are entitled to no credit. . 
There is much talk now in Germany of a proposal to supersede the 
Duke of Augustenburg as a candidate for the duchios, and to put in 
his place Prince Peter of Oldenburg who is allied to the family 
of the Czar. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
intelligence from New York to the 11th inst. It seoms 
aa ibe tae of the 3rd inst., briefly mentioned in previous 
despatches, was a more serious affair than was at firat thought. Grant 
sane to have attacked the Confederates in their works north of 
the Chickahominy, with a view of driving them across that river. 


He was repulsed, with a loss of between 5000 and 6000 men; and | 


ience he thus gained is stated to have convinced him that 
st Sombinstions were necessary to effect the capture of Richmond. 


On the evening of the same day and on the Sth and 6th | 


Jonfedorates became the assailants, but they are said to 
ato yah repulsed. The report on the 11th was that 


gsed the Chickahominy at tho Dispatch station of the 
ied York River Railroad. Atprevious accounts Hancock 
held the extreme left of the Federal position at Cold Harbour, his 
line extending some short way down the road leading to Dispatch 
station, The Confederates held Gaines’s Mill, a position which 
dominated the Federal works, and on the failure of the attempt of 
the 3rd to drive them from this position, Sheridan with his 
cavalry 


ire not surprised that they should now add their refusal to that of their | 


The members met only | 
siaand Austria their definitive rejection of the proposal of | 


creasing the importance of the colony, sent out 12,000 emigrants, 
but, as no adequate provision had been made for their reception or 
disposal, they nearly all perished from exposure to a climate 
| which tries the most robust. In the ten years between 1836 
and 1846 the population of Cayenne showed a considerable dimi- 
nution ; but since 1852, when tho island was made a regular convict 
station, most of its previous conditions have been entirely changed. 

The town of Cayenne, the coat of the French Government on the 
island, is situated at the entrance of the rivers Oyak and Cayenne, 
and is divided into the old and the new town, the latter of which is 
distinguished by its more agreeable aspect and its wider streets, in 
which the air from the sea circulates freely. The two towns are 
separated by a large and beantiful garden, planted with orange- 
trees and fine shrubs; and both here and on the shores of the island 
the inhabitants have established promenades, From these walks 
upon the seashore may be seen ono of the finest soa effects in the 
world; for the coast abounds in reefs of jagged rock over which 
the breakers dash continually. For a very long time these reefs 
have been the greatest obstacle to the prosperity of the colony, since 
no vessels can approach the shoro; but steps havo recently been 


taken to mitigate, if not entirely to counteract, this disadvantage 
| by the establishment of beacons along the entire coast to the Isles of 
Salut and the entrance of Maroni, j ; 

Our Engraving represents the principal lighthouse, which was 
| erected at the end of last year on the most dangerous of those rocky 
| enne, In constructing this work, it way often necossary that 
| mn ios robust and oaiagecis of the labourers should make thoir 
| way through the breakers by swimming, and at tho same time carry 
| a rope with them, at the risk of being dashed on the rocks, and 
more than one came back soverely injured. JDificulties have 
been overcome, however, and there is now a lighthouse, constructed 
of iron and timber framework, upon the wild and dangerous reef 
| which has received so significant a mame; and an iron bridge, or 


| landing-stage, permits the approach of the boats which bring pro- | 


visions for the watchmen and relief from their solitary duties. | 
The name of Cayenne is in this country principally associated 
with the idea of a penal settlement, of which we have again and 
| again heard, in connection not only with felons, but with political 
| offenders, But there is really a very interesting experiment in 

| progress in the colony, of which it forms a part. ; . 
| It is, porhaps, only natural that, in Trance especially, Guiana 
should be regarded as the abode of all kinds of suffering, and that 
the climate should be represented as one of the most unhealthy of 
all the colonies. But those who are supposed to be fully acquainted 
with the subject are ready to maintain its reputation for 
salubrity. The consequence of theee contradictions has been that 


development of the colony; and, from its establichment to the 


resources. Like Bourbon and the Antilles, Guiana received the first 


| impulse of progress by the abolition of slaveryin 1848; but, unlike | 
Grant had moved his left from Lee’s front, and that a portion of his | 


the natives of the former places who were compelled to work, in 
oré-: to procure a living, because civilisation had cot in, with all its 
| wants and demands, the freed negroes of Guiana settled upon the 
| large tracts of unappropriated land, and lived in a sort of inde- 
pendence as squatters, cultivating small farm patches. c 
| Soon afterwards, however, the I’'rench Government discovered ia 
| Guiana a convenient spot for a penal settlement, and the first con- 
| vict establishments were formed on three islands at about three 


was thrown out from the Federal line, secured the road | leagues from the coast—L’Ile du Diable, L’ile Royale, and L’lle 


throughout to Dispatch station, and is even said to have gone | Saint-Joseph, all three of which were uncultivated and without 


further, to Bottom’s Bridge, though this was rather doubtful. It | 


tated that Grant had commenced his favourite movement 
hog aii Werren’s corps from his right to the left. It may be, 
then, that the alleged movement from Lee’s front is in fact a 
flanking march, which will place Grant on the south side of the 
Chickahominy, and thus turn tho line which he has found it 
impossible to force. In Western Virginia the Federal General 
Hunter had defeated the apeapumcn uoder Jones, near Stanton, 

) imself being killed ‘ nes 

aa Sherman was still advancing in Georgia, and was within 
ix miles of Marietta, ; A 

wphe Confederates under Morgan were making head in Kentucky 
Teatecoele batteries on both sides of the Mississippi at Greens- 
ville completely blockade the river, and had destroyed or captured 
four gun-boats and seven transports. A fleet of gun-boats had been 
sent to dislodge them, but at last accounts, up to the Sth, the Con- 
federates still held their ground, : : : 

The Convention at Baltimore had unenimously nominated Mr. 
Lincoln for the presidency and Mr, Andrew Jotnson for the vice- 
presidency, The ‘ platform”? resolved upon declared for an uncom- 
promising prosecution of the war until the rebellion should be over- 
come and the participators brought to the punishment due to their 
crimes, the extinction of slavery, the encouragement of emancipation, 
und the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine. Mr. Lincoln accepted 
the nomination. General Fremont has also accepted the nomination 
of the Cleveland Convention, and has resigned his commission in the 
Army in order to be at liberty to prosecute the contest. The Repub- 
hean party is thus divided, and it is possible that the Democrats 
muy unite and carry a candidate of their own, 


GARIBALDI AND POLAND. : : 
Tuk following letter has been addressed by General Garibaldi to 
the Author of ‘ Britannia’s Ode of Welcome to Guribaldi and 
“ Appeal for Poland,’’ in acknowledgment of the receipt of copies 


of these productions presented to him during his late visit to Great | 


eae: Caprera, May 30, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—I render you thanks for the gift of your heart-stirring stan com 
“Appeal for Poland.” May your words eink deep in the soul of the peoples o 
all nations and raise up friends in her behalf. wo too think, with the noble 
Czartoryski, that the ‘vox populi is the vox Dei.”* ieee 

Most nobly have you put in verse the glorious welcome I received on 
Albion's shores from the true sons of freedom. 
life be spared me) to merit the praise you lavish on me. The very touch of 
your sacred land has inspired my heart with fresh courage, and I still hope 
wo see my loved Italy freed from every tyrant that now 

Fueumbers /i: pathway to Liberty’s goal + 

May she, then, emulate the virtues that render England the watchword 
and beacon light of freedom throughout the world. With renewed thanks, 
] retnain, Dear Sir, Your's sincerely, G. GARIBALDI. 

To Donald M‘Nicoll, Esq., 24, Norfolk-street, Fitzroy-square, London. 


* A vemark made by Prince Ladislans Czartoryski at & meeting of the 
National League for the Independence of Poland, held in London (ct. 21, 
1865, in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of ** Appeul for Poland,” which 
Wus then presented to him by the author, a 

t The following is the stanza of * Britannia’s Ode of Welcome to Garibaldi 
froin which this line is quoted :— 

‘Then let “ Freedom and Justice’ be ever the motto 
Tuscribed on the banner and fixed in the soul 

Of cach Warrior Patriot so long as one Tyrant 
Encumbers the pathway to Liberty's goal. 


THE NEW LICHTHOUSES AND THE CONVICT 
SETTLEMENT AT CAYENNE, 

We have in a previous number given some particulars of colcnial 
life in that eastern division of Guiana which belongs to France, and 
the cov.st line of which extends from the river Maroni on the west to 
that of Oyayok on the east—the latter ceparating the tenitory from 
Brazil. The colony, which consists of two districts, Cayenne and 
Siznaneary, is divided into fourteon communes, the administration 
of which is vested in a governor, a privy council, and a colonial 
assembly. Cayenne, the first of these districte, and probably the 
most fariliar to our readers, consists of an island, separated from 
the South American continent by a narrow channel, and traversed 
ou the northern side by the river Cayenne and on the gouthern by 
the Oyak, On thie island, which, from the higher ground on the 


inhabitants. Roads, buildings, and quays for shipment were soon 
| formed by the labour of these first convicts; and the islands were 
| furnished, like other penal acttlements, with dwellings, magazines, 
| and workshops for the forcats of various trades who were sent thither, 
| Neither in these islands, however, nor in thoze of La Mer and 
Salut, was there room for agricultural establishments ; and in 
order to eupply this whnt the settlement of Monta gne d’Argent was 
founded in 1852, and that of Et. Georges in 18 13, the Jatcer being 
specialiy rererved for negro convicts, and, it Js eaid, skilfully 
governed by M. Bibeau, the sgent of colonisation, who himself 
longs to the negro race. 
a establishments were quickly followed by others, and the 
number of convicts in the entire group of penitentiwies in September 
of last year amounted to 6324, of whom 3378 were blacks. The islands 
of Salut are the cépit for the convicts, who remain there until 
they are nominated to the various settlements for which they are 
best adapted, and they are then removed to Cayenne, where the 
nomination is confirmed by the Government authorities, and they 
are drafted to their different destinations, where, in sowe instances, 
those of good character are kllowed to cultivate a patch of land tor 
their own support; and, in order to give these an opportonity of 
| colonising the settlement, they have been permitted to acquire a 
house ard Jand, and even to marry tho women who were sent out by 
the Goverment. These women—ot whom two parties, each thirty 
| in number, have been sent to Cayenne— live in the female ostablish- 
| ment, where they perform domestic work and make the clothes 
for the convicts, until they are asked in marriage by tho 


regular colonists in the pay of the Government. 
| re ala thet in some instances there concessionaires 
have been able to send to France for members of their 
families to live with them in the settlement at Guiana. The 
central establishment and that at which the most strict and unre- 
mitting labour of penal servitude is exacted is Saint Louis, situated 
on the shore of Maroni and the military depot of the colony. Here 
the convicts are subject to constant supervision and to the repres- 
sive monotony of forced labour until they show by their conduct 


In 1765 the Governmont, with the view of in- | 


reefs (1) Fnfant-Perdu), about six miles to the north-west of | 


even the Government scarcely troubled itself about the future | 


beginning of the present century, nothing was done to improve its | 


jects had been injured or ineulted—that some of them had 
been killed, and that the trial of the murderers had been 
delayed by the maladministration of justice in the Peruvian law 
courts; that when Spaniards died intestate the fact had 
not been announced to their relations in Spain; and that the 
70,000,000 dot. loan which the Peruvians were endeavouring to 
raise could only be for the purpose of opposing the Spanish demands, 
At the same time it was declared that reprisals for injuries would be 
energetic and decisive, 

Without wating for any answer to those detailed charges, the 
Spanish squadron steored to the north until it was out of sight, 
thon altered its course, and appeared off the Chincha Islands on the 
lith of April, To theastonishment of the Peruvian Governor, Don 
Ramon Valle Riestra, he received a note from the Spanish Admiral, 
Don Luis Pinzon, ordering him to surrender the islands, or other- 
wise they would be taken by force. The Governor replied that he 
had no instructions to do so, and asked for time. The reply was 
that unless the Spanish flag was hoisted within fifteen minutes, the 
ships would open fire; so Valle Riestra submitted under protest. 
The islands were then occupied by the Spaniards, the Peruvian 
store-ship Iquique was seized, and all the officials were made 
prisoners, 

The Admiral then wrote to the Peruvian Government to state his 
reasons for this act of war. They were—l. That conciliation will 
make Peru believe that moderation signifies impotence. 2. That 
the bombardment of Peruvian forts might cause loss to subjects of 
other nations. 3, That the Spanish Government does not wish to 
mix in American politics by landing a force on the continent. 4. 
That the Spaniarda have as good a right to reiza the Ubincha 
Islands as the English had to oseupy Hernando Po, 5. That Peru 
desired to raise a loan of 70,000,000 dois., which could only be in- 
tended to enable her to oppose the demands of Spain. He added 
that the guano would still serve as a mortage for all sums advanced 
by foreign countries to Peru, and concluded by saying that his 
prisoners are kept as hostages, and would answer for any outrages 
committed on Spanish subjects. 

In reply, the Peruvian Minister told the Spanish Admiral that 
Peru had learnt the usages of civilisation since she had thrown off 
the yoke of Spain; that no Spaniard would be molested ; that he 
need not reek their security by means of hostages; and that it did 
no honour to the Admiral of a nation which pretended to be civilised 
to revive a custom which had terminated in barbarous times, 
Finally, he protested solemnly against the outrage committed by the 
Spanish squadron, 

The excitement in Lima was, of course, very great, and it is stated 
that the whole of the foreign Ministers, with the single exception of 
M. Lesseps, the French Consul-General, protested against the lawless 
violence of the Spaniards; and the appeal of the l’oruvian President 
was replied to with enthusiasm. Ho was authorised by Congress to 
raise a loan of 50,000,000 dols,, to increase tho army by 20,000 men, 
and the fleet by twenty ships, 

On the side of Spain, it is declared that the Peruvians had been 
guilty of wrongs against the dignity of the Spanish Government, and 
had illtreated Spanish subjects; while the Peruvian Consul in 
Madrid offers to prove by documents that the resident Spanish 
Minister in Peru did not send an ultimatum to the Pernvian 
authorities before the commencement of hostilities. The Madrid 
journals contain semi-oflicial statements to the effect that the 
Spanish Government has never haa any intention of occupying # 
single point or of holding any part whatover of the Peruvian terri- 
tory, and that aa soon as it shali have obtained satistaction it will 
abandon the islands. Spain, we learn, has decided to come to a 
peaceable solution of the misunderstanding. Such is reported to be 


the determination arrived at in a Ministerial Council held a few days 
ago at Madrid. 


concessionaires who have attained a permanent character and | dollars a month and a weekl 


| attempts made to export guano to Euro 


that they are worthy of being advanced to the more enviable position | 


at St. Laurent, 


THE SEIZURE OF THE CHINCHA ISLANDS BY THE 
| SPANISH FORCES. 


seizure by Spain of the Chincha or Guano Islands, on the coast of 


| Peru; and, although there may be somo reason to believe that the | Government declared the treat 


Spanish Government had received provocation, the suddenness of 
such a reprisal has not yet been fully explained. ; 

The improved condition of the Peruvian Government, under the 
administration of General Pezet, has alreaty been noticed in our 
| columns. The country has for come time been in a peaceful and 
comparatively prosporous state, anx.oly has been shown to cultivate 
friendly relations with other nationr, and a general activity to 
improve the material resources of the country was constantly 

le. 
| ney vet engagements and the means of her recent advancement 
| were in a great measure duo to the wealth derived from the deposits 
of guano on the Chincha Islands, which bring in a revenue to the 
Btate of about 16.000,000 dollars. 
the English and French loans is eeourcd on the profits of guano sold 
| in those islands; while this cert at weaith has enabled tho Peruvian 

so nt to remis many oftho tuxea, : x 
ore rely of last yoar as Bpatioh fleet arrived in the Pacific and 
anchored off Callao, where the oflicers were well received both by 
| the cflicials and the people of Lima, under the representation, it is 

said, that the vessels were proceeding on a scientific voyage, upon 

which businees they svon afterwards left Callao for California, 
returning, however, at the beginning of the present year. In 

March last a Spanish official, calling himself ‘‘ a epocial commissioner 
| extraordinary ’’ from the Queen of Spain, arrived at Lima 
and presented his oredentials to the Peruvian Minister, who, 
| alchough it is reported that he was a little astonished at the appear- 
ance of such an Havoy, informed him that ho could at once proceed 
with his commiseion. Oa the 12th of April this commissioner went 
on board a Spanish frigate, after which the equadron sailed for 

Callao, and on the eame day the Peruvian Minister received a letter 
| containing a eerios of memoranda which etated that Spanish eub- 


| Ovr readers have already learned some particulars cf the | 
I will surely endeavour (if | 


The Chincha Islands, 


are situated in the Pacific Ocean, on the 
western coast of Peru, 


and about ten miles from the port of Pisco, 

| The group is composed of three small islands, granitic, arid, and 

_ almost entirely destitute of vegetation, which seam to have surged 
up mere solitary specks from the bottom of the sea. 

The northern isle is that which has been mostexplored, and it con- 
tains a working establishment cousisiing of about s hundred wond 
huts, inhabited by some 250) people. It is not a litle singular that 
these islands, which supply the means of fertilising the land of other 
countzics, are themselves absolutely sterile, and present as sad and 
Geeolate an eepect xs can be found anywhere in the world, The 
an a mile in length, and about « 


northern island measures less th 

third of a mile in breadth, and stands some 180 ft. above the level 

of the sea, its sides being steep and diilicult of access except by the 
The guano doposited by the marine birds 


regular landing-place, 
forms beds of various colours, reaching in many places to a depth 
of 130 ft., and the huts of the inbabitanta are built on the guano 
itself. Every means of subsistence, even to drinkable water, must 
be fetched from the mainland; and living is expensive to strangers 
visiting the island, althouga an excellent hotel has been established, 
which furnishes them with every comfort In May, 1859, the popu- 
lation of the northern isle consisted of fitty Europeang, fifty Chinese, 
and 2/0 Peruvians and negroes, Tho majority of these were work. 
men (many eros abarrotadores) incessently occupied in digging out 
| the hardended guano and transporting it to the various points of 

debarkation. These labourers earn from a dollar and a half toe 
| two Spanish dollars a day; while the Chinese receive about five 
y ration of rice. The Chincha Islands 


| 


| fre said to be an extremely healthy residence, the ammoniacal 


| emanations from the guano being, it is declared, favourable to the 
respiratory organs, and it has been maintained that people who have 
goue there with the symptoms of pulmonary disease have left the 
islands quite restored. The middle island has latterly been alto- 
gether abandoned ; the southern isle remains in its primitive state, 
and at present exhibits no signs of human activity, The first 
pe as manure date from 
1532, but the issue was unfortunate, and it was not till eight years 
afterwards that a largo Liverpool house, convinced of tho mar- 
vellous qualities of this production, acquired from the Peruvian 
Government for a certain sum the right of exporting guano for a 
period of six yeats. From March to October, 1841, twenty-three 


| vessels were employed in transporting 6125 tons of guano to Eng- 


land, Hamburg, Antwerp, aod Bordeaux. 
same year if was stated at Peru that 
England for £28 


In November of the 
t a ton of guano was sold in 
sterling. The result of this was that the Peruvian 
y concluded to be null, and put an 


| end to their coxtract with the firm at Liverpool. 


t the same time the ability of Pern to | 
co | engineer, M. Faraguet, in 1353, and, 


The payment of the interest of | 


| 
| 


Bince that time the exportation of this wonderful manure has so 
enormously increased that the annual consumption bas been 
estimated at 500,000 tons; and the Peruvian Government has 
through this channel acquired a sum of twelve to fifteon millions 
ot Spanish piastera—the contractors selling the guano on behalé of 
the Government end recciving a commiszion of 3} to 44 per cent. 

The first scientific exploration of the island was made by a French 
according to his oalculation, 
the quantity of guano then contained in the northern isle exceeded 
8,000,000 tons; while the middle island possessed 5,000,000 tons, 
and the soutkora 10,000,000 tons. The cubic contents of the three 
islands were computed at 24,000,000 tons, which, at the present 
price of guano, represents a eum of about £42,000,000. From 1841 
«when the working seriously commencod) to 1861 the Chincha Islands 
jurniehed nearly 3,000,000 tons of guano; that is to cay, & revenue 
of about £5,000,000, 

It must be remembered, however, thet there ara other islands 
from which this trado is extensively carried on, by means of leases 
to various coutvactors, who undertake the workiag. Our Emigra- 
tion Commiasioners, acting on behsli of the Crown, granted one ot 
theso jeascs in tho earlier part of this yoar. One was granted in 
isc2 to Dr, Crowther, of Hobart Towa, & lease comprising certain 
unoccupied islands in the Pacific, unclaimed by any other country. 
The grant of the present year ia a license rather than a lease. It seta 
forth that Messrs. Ross and Co., citizensof New York, purchased in 
1857, from other citizens of the United States, ‘all their rights or 
alleged rights and interests”’ in a discovery said to be mado by them 
in 1846 of certain phosphatic substances in the island of Sombrero, 
one of tha Leeward Islands, ‘which island had been occupied 
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TAHITIAN MAN, 


matling, or, still oftener, of a sort of coronet of broad leaves, to 
pro‘eot the brow from the sun. ‘ 

Lhe great difliculty which has stood in the way of the progress of 
Tahiti has been the necessity for breaking up the claims of the 
three castes into which the people were divided. These were the 
Arrii or princes, whose almost sacred distinctions, dissolute lives, 
and cruel tyranny were destined to give way under better influences ; 
the Raatira or small chiefs—lords of the manor, in fact; and the 
Manahuné or commoners. The priests occupied a special rank, and 
exercised an influence perhaps less than those who are supposed to 
conduct the spiritual affairs of other savage nations. 

Superficially, Tahiti for some years after the first colonists settled 


[LLUSTRATED TIMES 


there presented pehege the moat fascinating 
side of savage life. The exquisite beauty 
of the scenery, the liveliness and even 
cleganoe of @ people, the songs, the 
dances, the plentiful supply of food 
in that fine climate, the taste for orna- 
ment, and the mechanical skill of tho 
natives—all invested life there with the 
sort of charm which commenced when the 
early mariners saw their boats surrounded 
by mermaid-like women with flowers in 
their hair as they stood in for the deep, blue 
water of Papeet’ harbour. But, as in ail 
savage life, this was but the surface beneath 
which infanticide, inconstancy, cruelty, and 
licentiousness prevailed. These semi-cul- 
tivated tastes, however, combined with a 
quick appreciation a frank, affectionate 
nature which is wonderfully free from 
jealously. Savagery has now disappeared ; 
and the modern Tahitian woman, the wife of 
a French or Unglish colonist, is a quiet, 


respectable, and even ladylike  mis- 
tress of a household. We have already 
spoken of the hats which are now 


the common head-dress of the people, 
and wo may again allude to them as a very 
principal means of their civilisation. After 
the Queen had been persuaded by the mis- 
= slonaries to abandon the slight native dress, 
and to conceal the tatoo beneath European 
garments, a great change was soon effected, 
tor many other changes follow a revision of 
costume, and clothing was in demand. The 
introduction of hats and bonnets was suc- 
ceeded by an equal desire to reform the 
national head-drees; and the missionaries, 
wisely using fashion as the means of good, 
commenced the plaiting business, the first 
hats and bonnets being made by Mrs. 
Williams and Mrs, Threlkeld in Raiatea 
forty years ago, Those amongst the 
natives who possessed a complete European 
dress adopted the new head-covering 
at once; and, though several who 
were deficient in some of the ordinary 
garments deolined to ‘‘make frights of 
themselves’’ until they could have every- 
thing in accordance, the rage for European 
bonnet-making may be said to have been 
the greatest step towards civilisation. The 
ordinary dress of the Tahitian women now 
consists of a loose robe of silk, muslin, or 
some light stuff, flowing freely from the 
neck, and a panama, or straw hat, with 
a black veil and plume. Their long, 
glossy hair is either sutfered to fall negli- 
gently, or is gathered into two long and thick curls, not unlike the 
Alexandra curls of our present fashion, Indeed, the hair of the 
Tahitieane is an object of considerable care, and scented waters and 
unguents are used for its preservation and culture with a persistence 
equal to that of the European coiffure, 
In our Engraving representing the congrogation returning from 
chapel it will be seen that the sacred edifice is but an enlarged 
form of the native structures of poles, timbers, and cocoanut-leaf 
| thatch. But the sizs of the mission chapel makes it a very striking 

building, and its construction is superior to the other ordinary 
| erections. The centre of the roof is sustained with a number of 
' pillars of the bread-fruit tree, while smailer columns support the 
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TAHITIAN WOMAN. 


wall-plate at the sides. ‘The walls themselves are composed of 
smooth planks ; the roof is covered with the leaves of the pandanus; 
and light and ventilation are secured by means of & number of 
windows furnished with sliding shutters and several doors which 
afford ready ingress and cgress. Tho light and elegant dresses of 
the women, full of bright and picturesque colours; the clear air, in 
which the broad leaves of the native trees shine with a sharp out- 
line unknown in less-favoured climates; the picturesque building 
surmounted with a flag, and the distant prospect of hill and valley, 
richly wooded, with perhaps a glimpse of sea shining with a topaz 
light under the early sun, make a Sunday morning in Tahiti one of 
the most beautiful and suggestive scenes ever witnessed. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 241. 
MR, BUSFIELD FERRAND AGAIN, 
What cracker is this same that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfiuous breath ? 

Ir is Mr. Busfield Ferrand, readers, the redoubtable Mr. 
Busfield Ferrand, the member for Devonport, who used to represent 
Knaresborough, and, when he was in Parliament before, charged the 
manufacturers with having caused a famine by using flour to stitfen 
calico, and subsequently had to be brought to book by the Speaker 
for his violence of language, and to be tried and condemned by a 
Committee for slandering Sir James Graham. For many years Mr. 
Ferrand was out of the House; but now, for our sins, ho is let loose 
upon us again. We have all of us heard of a bull in a 
china shop, and, though fow of us have seen this wrong animal 
in a wrong place, by the help of our imagination we can fanoy 
the scene before our mind’s eye; we can fancy the bull, with tail 
stiffened, head down, now madly rushing upon a costly china vase, 
anon plunging into a phalanx of crockery, and then sweeping away 
by a charge whole regiments of glase tumblors and decanters in his 
yookless, indiscriminate rage, careless and unconscious of the mis- 
chief he is doing. Well, the Bull in the china-shop is a fair type 
and similitude of Mr. Ferrand in the house. ‘There is, however, 
this difference between the two:—The damage done by the bull 
can be appraised, and compensation for it can be exacted 
of the owner of the animal to the last farthing. You cannot 
mend tho crockery, but you can replace it. But Mr. Ferrand 
attacks character; and character, as we all know, when 
damaged, however unjustly, can seldom be made whole as it was 
before; and especially is this the case when the character of 
strangers is damaged by speeches made in the House of Commons. 
For, in the first place, you cannot bring the slanderer to book 
before a court of law. from all processes of law he is 
shielded by the privileges of the Houso; and, secondly, neither 
can you effect in any other way contradict his slanders ; 
for whilst att f words let loose in the House of Commona 
fly away to the remotest corners of the earth, and aro read by 
millions of ple, a contradiction by the slandered, if he be 
disposed to give one, can at most only limp behind in the columns 
of one or two papers, and will not be read by a hundredth part of 
those who have read the slander. Considerations like these ought to 
make members of Parliament put @ severe restraint upon their 
tongues when they discuss cases in which the personal character of 
strangers is involved; and wo are bound to say that gonerally 
members of the House do this; but Mr. Ferrand is utterly reckless. 
His liberty of speech is license, not liberty. He sees no more 
in damaging a stranger's character than the enraged bull in a china- 
shop sees in smashing a sheliful of crockery. His tongue is indeed 
ap unruly member. 

HIS AUDACIOUS SPEECH. 


The above is apropos to the speech upon the Charity Com- 
mission which Mr. Ferrand delivered on Thursday in last week. 
Mr. Ferrand rose about six o’clock, before dinner, when the House 
was woll filled, and, we certainly must say, held the attention of the 
House well for an hour, if under the circumstances that can be any 
credit to him, But how different was the attention which we gave 
to Mr. Ferrand to that which our great speakers command! To 
them we listen with delight. To Mr. Ferrand we listened with 
astonishment—that sort of astonishment mingled with disgust with 
which we gaze at some huge misshapen monster, wondering why it 
was made, Not but that Mr. Ferrand has some of the natural gifts 
of a good ker, He has a commanding appearance if you do not 
look at him too closely; he has a voice of tremendous power, 
but wanting in flexibility, and not unmusical when it does 
not wise into a roar; his action when kept within due bounds 
is dramatic and forcible; in short, it is but just to say that 
Mr. Ferrand has many of the physical qualities of an 
etfective speaker. But here praise must stop. When we come 
to consider the matter of the speeches, justice can award nothing 
but cengure, One of the most prominent faults in Mr. Ferrand is 
his total inability to observe. We have more than onco said in these 
articles that the power to observe is one of the rarest faculties. Mr. 
Ferrand has none of this power. He canno more distinguish between 
a fact and a falsehood than a child two years old could select a genuine 
sovereign from a heap of counterfeits. Witness that speech of his 
on Thursday night. For some weeks past he has been sweeping the 
country for facts, listening in every quarter, opening his car to 
every rumour. Andall that he had heard he gave at once to the 
House, without the slighest hesitation, as indubitable facts. 

. Ferrand is like a fisherman, if one could imagine such a man, 
who, having swept together in his net all sorts of rubbish— broken 
pots, weeds, sticks, stones, and empty shells—fancies that they are 
all fish ; there may be a few fish in the net, and probably there were 
a few facts in Mr. Ferrand’s net, but he had no eye to distinguish 
them from the rubbish. Secondly, Mr. Ferrand labours under a 
total incapacity for reasoning ; indeed, we have said as much as this 
already, for the power to reason rightly is as necossary to the col- 
lection of facts as it is to the arranging of inferences therefrom ; 
and if # man cannot discern a fact from a falsehood we may be quite 
sure that he is deficient in logical power. Some go co far as to say 
that Mr. Ferrand wilfully and knowingly propagates falsehoods, or, at 
all ovents, deliberately advances statements which he does not knowto 
betrue. But we do not believe that. His defect is mental, not moral. 
Such men are by no means uncommon; we meet with them every 
day; but, though we acquit Mr. Ferrand of propagating slanders 
wilfully and intentionally, it is impossible to hold him guiltless of a 
want of high-minded —, feeling, His attack upon the 

onal characters of Charity Commission officials was simply 
arbarous and cruel; and it is quite impossible to acquit him of the 
charge of knowing at the time that he was wantonly inflicting pain. 
Neither is it any answer to say that he believed all he said was true. 
Ahigh-minded English gentleman will not make serious charges which 
he believes to be true against absent men who he knows cannot reply. 
We have said that Mr. Ferrand has many of the physical qualifi- 
cations which go to make a good speaker; we may further say, 
also, that he is naturally eloquent—that is to say, he has plenty of 
words at command. His speecnes, though, if they were to be literally 
re , all undressed and unpruned by the gentlemen in the 
gallery, would read rather strangely. Not that he makes serious sli 
in his grammar; his syntax, # not perfect, is tolerable; but when he 
uses figurative language he generally makes a queer hash of it. For 
example, he told the noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that unless his Lordship did something—we forget what—“ his 
lofty position would sink into the dust beneath his feet!’’ ‘* What 
think you of that flight?’’ eaid a friend of ours, as we both sat 
listening to Mr, Ferrand, ‘‘ Well,”’ we replied, ‘in the words of 
the satirical poet, 
’Tis a very good specimen on the whole, 
Of the figure of speech called rigmarole.” 


NOW IT WAS RECEIVED, 

“But the House listened, you say, to Mr, Ferrand’s spoech.’’ 
Yes, it listened ; but do not imagine that it approved ; nor fancy that 
the cheering and laughter which greeted the speech wero intended for 
applause. Thecheers were, for the most part, ironical; the lauchter was 
provoked more by the speaker's blunders than his wit ; for wit he has 
none. The House generally was, we believe, sorely pained by this 
® . A few of our choice young spirits encouraged Mr, Ferrand with 
their applause, just as they cheer Mr. Whalley and applaud Mr. Darby 


Griffith, or as they would cheer on a dog to worry a cat inthe | 


strect. Such spirits in youth often override tho finer feelings of 
human natare, But the majority of the members by no means 
approved of this audacious speech. Some were indignant, and gave 


vent to their indignation by shouts of “Oh! oh!’’ and by ironical | 


cheers. Others, chiefly old and grave men, held down their heads 
i. rorrow and shame. 
felt to be a painful exhibition. 


“ FOUL OF A SNAG. 
overnment getting h a Parliamentary Session is very much 
like a ship voyaging ge tho ‘Mississippi or somo other river of the 


Indeed, Mr. Ferrand’s speech was gencrally | 
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western continent. Tho rocks, and islands, and shallows, are all | 
laid down upon the charts of these rivers, and the captains know them H 
well; but not unfrequently they meet with what aro called ‘‘ snags’ | 
or trees torn up by the winter flood, and which are firmly fixed in 
the river bed, Very dangerous are these snags; for, as they cannot 
be perceived, they cannot be guarded against. And in the course of 
the Parliamentary Session the Government ship often meets with 
unexpected snags. It got foul of one on Friday night week—to wit, | 
that bad Ashanteo business, which Sir John Hay brought before the 
Houze. When Parliament met we had not received the newa of the | 
Ashantee catastrophe. This sneg was not and could not have been 
foreseen by her Majesty’s Ministry. A direct vote of want of confi- | 
dence wason the chart asa probability, but no one could imagine that 
this danger would turn up. It was tirst discerned a fortnight ago, when 
Sir John Hay put his notice of motion on the paper, and it naturally | 
excited alarm in the Government when they saw it; but forewarned, 
even though only for a short time, is forearmed ; and though the 
Government were somewhat startled, thoy did not despair. Neither 
did they fear a wreck on Friday night; on the contrary, at ten 
o'clock, or even at twelve, they were confident and in good spirits; | 
for then the numbers present were known, and if every man voted | 
rightly the Government would have a majority of some twenty-five 
votes. But when the doors were shut a dark cloud came over) 
Ministerial prospects, and well it might be 80; for then it became | 
known that every man would not vote rightly. There was evidently | 
mutiny in the Radical camp, and, as no one know exactly how far the 
mutiny had spread, the result of the division was uncertain. As certain | 
Redicals were seen to march into the wrong lobby, Mr. Brand’s | 
countenance fell, and Colonel Taylor's spirits rose. One, two, or 
three, and so on up to ten were counted. Ten transferred from one 
side to the other make twenty votes. Depressing anxiety was felt | 
on the Government side, exhilarating hope on the other. And, | 


whilst the clerk was writing down the numbers handed in by the | 
tellers, there was a silence as of 


death in the house; and no wonder, 
for there was all but an even chance for both parties, ‘* And, if 
the Government should be defeated, you know, there is no alter- | 
native but a dissolution of Parliament, and we who are now sitting | 
here as senators will in a fortnight or so be no senators, and many of | 
us will never lift up our headsin Parliament again.’ The anxiety of 
that moment was absolutely sickening. ‘But, look! the clerk has now 
laid down his pen, and, by Jove, Brand has got the paper and Govern- | 
ment has won!” A tremendous shout broke forth from the Liberal | 
side as Mr. Brand took the paper and walked to the right to deliver | 
it at the table. But the shouting was still more vociferous when it | 
was found that Government had won only by seven, for then both 
sides shouted—the Liberals, that thoy had won—the Conservatives, | 
because the majority was so small. The uproar lasted at least two | 
minutes, and only ceased when both sides were exhausted. The | 
Government ehip thus got clear of this snag; but it is not out of | 
danger, nor will it be until it shall fairly get into Vacation Harbour. 

THE LAMENTABLE STORY OF A BILL, 

On the other side of the Irish Channel there is an augean stable— | 
to wit, tho Court of Chancery—which has long been as great | 
an offence as our Chancery Court was in the days when 
George III. was King, and Eldon kept the King’s conscience. Now | 
it came into the mind of Mr. O'Hagan, the Irish Attorney-General, | 
to clean out tiis filthy place, and by so doing to achieve for himself 
name and fame, and to secure, what ia better than empty praise, the | 
solid pudding of much and valuable patronage; and, accordingly, he | 
brought in a bill called tho Irish Chancery Bill. This bill on its | 
appearance was, of course, stoutly opposed by the Irish members on 
the other side of the house, with Mr. Whiteside at their head. 
Naturally, for as they said, ‘‘ Tho Government is rickety—soon must | 
inevitably fall, and then we shall be on the Treasury Bench. We | 
must, then, defeat this bill, for in due time we can bring 
in a bill, and gain the fame and solid pudding which 0’Hagan | 
is ambitious to obtain.’ Nevortheless, the bill by hard 
struggling got over its first and second reading, and was 
fixed for Committee on Tuesday last, but then it came to grief, 
in manner following :—Mr. Whitesido and his friends determined, as 
we have said, to oppose, and, if possible, to wreck this measure; but 
as they despaired of conquering success by force of votes, they 
resorted to craft and guile; adopted, as we may say, the Fabian | 
policy of delay. First, they tried to prevent the making of a House 
that morning. ‘They planted themselves in the lobby, and per- | 
suaded Irish and other Conservative members not to go in, and for half | 
an hour, notwithstanding the blandishment of the whips and the 
manouvres of Sir Robert Peel, they succeeded. 

IT GETS INTO COMMITTEE, 

At last, however, the House was made, and the bill, Whiteside and | 
his friends strangely loitering in the lobby the while, got into Com- 
mittee, and when the chief of the Opposition, suddenly waking up, 
rushed into the House, he found that eleven out of the 300 clauses 
had been passed. Very wrathiul was Whiteside when he discovered 
what had been done whilst he had been idling. 

The bill, then, was again fairly launched. ‘But shall it pass? 
No, by St. Patrick and all the saints, we will talk out the time. 
There are but three hoursand a half; and if half a dozen Irishmen 
cannot occupy three hours and a half in talk they are degenerate 
indeed.’’ And so, the Titan of Irish debate rose, and having 
promptly moved ‘‘that the chairman do leave the chair,’’ and sent 
for # glass of water, he girded up his strength and began his task. 
He talked for two hours and a quarter, and then he sat down ; not that 
he was tired or spont, but because he then saw land, and knew that 
his allies could easily accomplish the remainder of the task. A{fter 
him cameMr. Vance. Hoe was followed by O’ Hagan, who, of course, 
must reply; then Sir Edward Grogan rose; and, following him, 
Mr. Butt. And now the goal is all but reached, for the hand of the 
clock stands at three minutes to four. 

COMES TO GRIEF, 

If our roaders would understand what followed they must 
mark well, It is three minutes to four. If Mr. Butt, or anybody 
elso, had talked till four, this would have happoned: Tho 
business would have been suspended, and, in due course, the bill 
would have come on again. But, when Mr. Butt sat down, no one 
rose; and, late as it was, Mr. Massey proceeded to put the question 
in due form, and, having done so, a division was taken, and the 
motion, ‘that the Chairman do leave the chair,’ was carried by a 
majority of one. ‘‘ Well,” our readers will say, ‘‘and what of that? 
The House will go into Committee another day and proceed with the 
bill.” But, no; it is not eo; for the motion was not that the 
Chairman ‘' do report progress,’’ but that ‘*ho do leave tho chair,” 
without ordor to report, and, this being so, ho cannot report; and, 
as the House is, officially, entirely ignorant of whet was done, the 
bill is hung up, or in a state of suspended animation; in fact, lost 
for this Session, unless the House, by special resolution, should 
choose to revive it. 

HOW THE MISHAP OCCURRED. 

But this is not the worst. The bill was destroyed by its own 
friends. First, the Government officials at three minutes to four 
went home, thinking there would not be a division. If they had 
stop; two minutes longer Whiteside’s motion would have been 
defeated easily. But, lastiy—and this isthe worst blunder of all— 
Sir Colman O'Loghlen, an ardent friend of the bill, went into the wrong 
lobby. Yes. How it happened it is difficult to understand; but the | 
learned gentloman, somehow, instead of voting with the ‘‘ Noes’ | 
voted with the “‘ Ayes,” and this unfortunate vote all but killed the 
bill. If he had voted right, Whiteside’s motion would have been 
defeated, instead of carried, by one. 


MR, GLADSTONE AND THE WORKING MEN OF YORK.—A few days 


| might be required of it. 


| niggardly spirit, 


| was received with cheers. 
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Jmpertal {arltament, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE COUNTY COURTS BILL, 

he LORD CHANCELLOR announced that, owing to the imposeibj 
BE Ask the County Courts Act Amendment Bill through the} home tase 
Session, he should withdraw it, with a view of reintroducing {t next Session 

THE DANISH QUESTION, = 
The Earl of ELLEN BOROUGH then called the attention of their Lordships 
to the present position of the negotiations on the Dano-German question 
and pointing out the fact that the armistice between the Danes and 
Germans would be at an end in nine days’ time, and inferring that if the 
Conference should end re infecta that the Government would endeayour to 
protect Denmark in the possession of her islands, asked whether meastires 
had been taken for putting the fleet in such a state as to make it equal at 
once to blockade the German ports and also defend Denmark. 

Sar] RUSSELL said the Treaty of 1852 was not a treaty of guarantee, and 
early in the complications France had declared that she would not take up 
arms in defence of it. The English Government had been a good deal mis. 
represented by its enemies. The fleet was quite prepared for any service that 


- 


17. 


The Karl of DERBY thought the interference of Parliament while the 
negotiations were in progress might be injurious. The time was, however, 
rapidly coming when the question of peace or war or dishonour to tha 
country must be decided, and then it would be for Parliament to pronounce 
upon the policy of the Government. Parliament would not separate till the 
Conference came to a conclusion ; and if delays took place Parliament would 
be necessitated to raise its voice in the settlement of the question. 

‘After a few words from the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, 

Earl RUSSELL said in a few days the Powers represented in the Con. 
ference would either come to an arrangement for a peaceful settlement of 
the question or else the armistice would cease and war would be renewed, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ASHANTEE WAR, 
Sir J. HAY dirceted attention to the circumstances which led to the recent 


| war with the King of Ashantee, and the measures taken to provide for the 


troops required on that service. He complained that the war had been car- 
ried on without the sanction or knowledge of the House ; that the arrange- 


| ments made for the comfort and supply of the troops were most defective 


and insufficient; that they had been conceived and executed in the most 
with a total disregard to the health of the men; and 
that a frightful mortality had ensued alike amongst officers and rank 
and file. The hon. and gallant member, in conclusion, moved that the 
Government, in landing forces on the Gold Coast for the purpose of waging 
war against the King of Ashantee without making sufficient provision for 
preserving the health of the troops to be employed there, had incurred graye 
responsibility, and that the House lamented the want of foresight which 
had caused so large a loss of life. 

Lord HARTINGTON defended the Government against the attacks of the 
hon. member, and a long debate ensued ; after which the House divided, 
when there appeared :—For Sir J. Hay’s motion, 226; against it, 253: 
majority in favour of the Government, Ts 


MONDAY, JUNE 2, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CONFERENCE, 

Mr, DISRAELI asked whether the Prussian Minister at the last sitting of 
the Conference had stated that if the German ports were blockaded the 
German Powers would resort to privateering ; secondly, he wished to know 
whether, if the Conference broke up its proceedings, hostilities would re- 
commence on the 26th; thirdly, he wished to know whether, if the Conference 
concluded its business on Wednesday, the protocols would be immediately 
placed on the table of the house. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCITEQUER, in the absence of Lord Palmerston, 
suggested that the questions should be put on the paper to be answered the 
next day. : 

Mr. DISRAEL! did not think that necessary. He was justified in putting 
the questions without formal notice. 

Mr. B. Oc BORNE asked what significance was to be attached to the words 
uttered by Earl Russell in the House of Lords to the effect that the fleet was 
fully prepared for any service it might be called upon to render? Was it 
one of those idle threats which had already been too frequently used, or did 
it indicate a bona fide intention to commit the suicidal act of plunging this 
country into a war with Germany ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER persisted that he would not answer 
the questions, and that they ought to be put upon the paper. 

Mr. S. FITZGERALD trusted the House would insist on having a definite 
answer to the questions, Every member of the Cabinet must be aware of 
what had passed at the Conference, 

Lord J. MANNERS was insisting that some member of the Government 
should answer the questions, when Lord Palmerston entered the House, and 
Lord J. Manners then repeated the questions 
which had been put by Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Osborne repeated His question. 

Lord PALMERSTON said Earl Russell was asked whether the fleet was in 
a condition to go to the Baltic or anywhere, and he said it was. He (Lord 
Palmerston) now repeated that the fleet was capable of performing any 
service required of it. He did not indicate a particular service, but any 
service. With regard to the questions put by Mr. Disraeli, he would rather 


| not say what passed at the Conference. The armistice expired on Sunday, 


and if the belligerent parties came to no arrangement before then as to the 
boundary or the further suspension of hostilities the hostilties would recom- 
mence. When the negotiations were concluded no delay that could be 
avoided should take place in bringing the papers before Parliament. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not believe that the Opposition had any more desire for 
peace than the Government, but the country had a great interest in knowing 
what the noble Lord would tell them. He quite understood that it was not 
the duty of a Minister to divulge facts which he was pledged to keep secret, 
but he thought it would be better if the noble Lord would tell them all he 
could. He (Mr. Bright) should be glad if the noble Lord would tell them 
that peace was likely to come out of the negotiations, 

Lord PALMERSTON knew the interest felt by the country, and regretted 
that his tongue was tied. He would only say that the Government was 
labouring incessantly to bring the belligerents to an agreement, and he 
—— to be able to show that, if it did not succeed, the fault did not lie with 
them. 

‘HE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 

After a general expression of satisfaction with this bill as it hadcome from 
the 7 Fed of the Select Committee, the measure was read a third time and 
passed. 

THE GAOLS BILL. 

Sir G. GREY moved the second reading of the Gaols Bill. Themeastre was 
in great part founded on the recommendations of a Committee of the House 
of Lords. Some of these recommendations—such as uniformity of diet, 
punishment, and the definition of hard labour—it had not been found prac- 
ticable to carry out. The measure gave no power to the Secretary of State 
to do what he could not do at present, but it made regulations in regard to 
the exercise of his power. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE proposed an amendment that the bill should be read 
that day three months. 

After a long debate, the amendment was negatived by 116 to 49, and the 
bill was read a second time. 

‘ THE COLLECTION OF TAXES BILL. 

The adjourned debate on the third reading of the Collection of Taxes Bill 
was resumed by Sir J. TROLLOPE, who moved its rejection. 

A lengthy discussion followed ; and, upon a division, the bill was thrown 
out by 152 votes to 128, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Earl of Derby asked whether Lord Lyons had been instructed to 
demand explanation and reparation from the Washington Government for 
the seizure and imprisonment of Mr. Levy, a Montreal merchant. 

Earl Russell replied that the latest despatches of Lord Lyons contained no 
reference to the case, but he would make inquiry into the matter. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Attorneys and 
Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill. The object of the measure is to allow 
attorneys and solicitors to make any special contracts with their clients in 
respect to remuneration. 
fter a short discussion, the bill was read a second time and referred to @ 
Select Committee, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BALIO1, 

Mr. BERKELEY moved a resolution declaring it to he expedient that ths 
votes at the next yeneral election should be taken by ballot. He contended 
that a fair opportunity would, by the adoption of his resolution, be aftorded 
for testing the value of the ballot. ‘ 

Mr. Lock & seconded the motion. 

Lord PALMERSTON opposed the resolution. He believed public opinion 
was less in favour of the ballot than formerly, His Lordship repeated his 
usual argument that the right of vo was not a personal right but a trust, 


ago the non-electors of York, at a public meeting, agreed to present to Mr. 
Gladstone an address of thanks for his declaration on the ject of reform, 


The address, a most admirable one 8 enlendidly eng ed, bound in a 
quarto book, and presented by Mr. Westhead, M.P., and dir. George Leeman, 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right honourable gentleman, 


in his reply, says he accepts the address as an evidence that the well-inten- 
tioned efforts of a public man will receive appreviation, He begs that his 
thanks may not only be accepted by those who agreed to the address, but by 
all whoce sentiments with regard to the franchise accord with theirs. 


and that, therefore, it ought to be Moreover, the ballot 
Was opposed to the habits of Engl 
‘The House divided, when the m 


sed openly. 

D. 

n was negatived by 212 votes to 123. 
foes EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND, 

Mr. HENNESSY moved a resolution declaring it expedient that some 
measures should be taken to put a stop to the emigration from Ireland. The 
emigration was now greater than it had ever been, and the population was 
lessening. The effect had been to decrease not only the production of corcel 
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o quantity of live stock in the country. The poor-rates had 
crops, but = i nen er the labourers had decreased, He suggested as 
Ale that measures should be introduced to improve the law as to the 
cones of land, and to promote public works, such as the reclamation of 
waste lands. 

i 7L admitted that until recently he had not realised the full 

Sir R- Fine condition of Ireland, ‘The country had passed through a 
t momentous crisia, but there was now a wondrous revival in its 
_ cts. Emigration had begun to decrease, It had, however, been of the 
ir ee value to the country, for there could be no doubt there had been a 
oeundant population in Ireland, and the landlords had been anxious to 

ist emigration as much as possible, With respect to the agriculture of 
ane country, he admitted there had been a decline in some respects, but in 

thers there had been animprovement. The cultivation of flax had increased. 
Much might, no doubt, be done to reclaim waste lands, but he would not 

jedge the Government to the carrying out of the expensive schemes which 
Pa been proposed. Capital and labour were now co-operating successfully 
in developing the agricultural resources of Ireland, and everything that 
con|d be done for the improvement of the condition of the people would have 
the attention of the Government, 

‘An interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. Maguire, Mr. Moneell, 
Sir P. O'Brien, Mr. M‘Mahon, Lord Athlumney, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. P. Urquhart, Sir F. Heygate, and Sir G. Bowyer took part. 

Lord PALMERSTON said what was wanted in Ireland was capital to promote 
manufactures. The people in emigrating were seeking to get better wages. 
The condition of the country was improving. He hoped the motion would 
not be pressed, as it would have a tendency to raise expectations which could 

alised. 
aE HENNESSY said he should press the motion. 

sir G. GREY moved the previous question. 

Several members urged that the motion should be withdrawn, but Mr. 
Hennessy preesed it to a division, when it was lost by 80 votes to 52. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE IRISH COURT OF CHANCERY BILL. 


Mr, O'HAGAN complained that the motion on the previous day, that the 
Chairman should leave the chair, when the House was in Committee on the 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill, had been carried by surprise. He moved 
that the House should on Thursday go into Committee again on the bill. 

Mr, LONGFIELD opposed the motion, and Mr. WHITESIDE contended that 
the division on the previous day was fatal to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, however, held that it was not, and after some further dis- 
cussion the motion was agreed to, 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

The House then went intoCommittee on the Weights and Measures (Metric 
System) Bill. 

Mr. EWART stated that an arrangement had been come to with the 
President of the Board of Trade, by virtue of which he proposed to omit the 
second clause and the succeeding ones, with the view of substituting others 
in their place. 

After Mi short discussion, the clauses were struck out, and others recog- 
nizing the legality of contracts made on the metric system having been 
moved and agreed to, the Chairman reported progress, and the House 

sumed. 

e BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Sir J. HAY moved the second reading of the Bank of England Notes 
(Scotland) Bill, the object of which was to make Bank of England notes a 
legal tender in Scotland ; but, after some discussion, the bill was withdrawn. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION. 

Earl RUSSELL said that, a few evenings ago, he had stated that in a few 
days either preliminaries for peace would be arranged between Germany and 
Denmark, or war would be recommenced. He was sorry to say that the 
latter alternative was likely to be the result, and that hostilities would pro- 
bably be resumed on Sunday. On Monday next he proposed to lay on the 
table the protocol of the Conference, and, in so doing, to state the [general 
course of the negotiations, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. DISRAELI said he wished to take this opportunity of inquiring whether 
the noble Lord at the head of the Government had any communication to 
make with regard to the Conference. 

Lord PALMERSTON said the question was naturally a very important one, 
and he was quite aware that the anxiety, not only of the House, but of the 
country, wasentitled to some communication from her Majesty's Government, 
The Conference met yesterday afternoon after the Levee, and adjourned its 
sitting until Saturday next. The probability was that that mecting would 
be the last and final meeting, and it would be his duty on Monday to lay on 
the table of the House all the papers connected with the proceedings of the 
Conference, and, he hoped, including those of Saturday next. He should 
deem it his duty, as would Earl Russell in the other House, to accompany 
those papers with a statement relating to matters on which the papers bore. 

WEIGHING OF GRAIN (PORT OF LONDON) BILL, 

Mr. CRAWFORD moved the second reading of this bill. 

After a deal of discussion respecting the character of the bill—as to its 
being a public or a private one—it was read a second time, with the under- 
standing that it was to be referred to a Select Committee. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND), 

The order of the day was then read for the adjourned debate upon the 
motion of Sir H. Cairns, “That, in the opinion of this House, the rules 
sanctioned by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland on the 21st 
of November, 1863, are, so fur as regards their operation on the aid afforded 


to convent and mona-tic schools, at variance with the principles of the 
system of national education.” 

THE O'CONOR DON commenced the adjourned debate, and, in a lengthened 
speech, opposed the resolutions. 

The debate occupied the remainder of the sitting. 


RFMOVAL OF METROPOLITAN TURNPIKES,—On Monday morning work- 
men commenced the removal of the toll-bars at Camden Town and other 
places, The new Act, 26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 74, will take effect after twelve 
o'clock on Thursday week, the 30th inst., and will abolish on and from that 
time eighty-one gates and bars, free fifty-one miles of road, and reduce the 
tolls in the country districts— Hounslow, Brentford, Ealing, Uxbridge, 
Harrow, Edgware, Tottenham, Enfield, Edmonton, Lea Bridge-road, &c.— 
to ld, for every horse not drawing ; 2d. every horse drawing ; every score of 
oxen, &c,, 5d. ; calves, sheep, &c., per score, 2). The gates and bars so to be 
removed on the Ist of July are :—Fulham—Walham-green, Earl’s-court, 
and tll gates and eide-bars in the district ; Kensington—Hammersmith, 
Nott‘ag-hill, end all gates and side-bars in Kensington and Hammersmith ; 
Harrow-road, Kilburn, and all gates and side-bars ; Camden Town— King’s- 
road-gate, High-street, Chalk-farm, Haverstock-hill-gate, and all gates and 
side-bars ; Camden-road—Brecknock-gate and all gates and side-bars in 
Camden-road, &c. ; Kentish Town—Gate in road and all gates and side-bars 
near, and at Gloucester-place, &c.; Holloway-road, Islington, and Ball’s- 
pond—all gates and side-bars ; Kingsland-road— Cambridge-heath, H. A 
ae Ve _ bee" a in pe Clapton, and Stoke Newington ; 

mn! an ington—all gates and bars; and the City-road- 
and all gates and sidebars. , One tee 

EXTRAORDINARY DUEL AT HEIDELBERG.—Late in the evening of the 
(oth a student belonging to the ne. of the Swabians was found 4 on 
the ground weltering in his blood. He had discharged a pistol in the region 
= the heart; but the ball, having been turned aside by touching a rib, 
missed the heart, passed through the lungs, and lodged under the right 
fuoulder-blade, whence it was afterwards extracted. At first the natural 

_ was that voluntary suicide had been intended; but some letters, 
hy ch had been written by the student, showed that he had been 
; victim of shameful kind of duel. A foreign student had 
een grossly insulted by the Swabian, and satisiaction was de- 
manded ; but instead of fighting in the usual way, an agree- 
met Was come to to draw lots which of the two should destroy himself 
within 8 delay of a fortnight. The lot fell on the Swabian. When the time 
see to expire the young man, whose father was dangerously ill, 

ee ted an extension of the delay, but the request was refused, and the 
‘as ‘mpt at self-destruction was consequently made. Some hopes are enter- 
o a that the wound will not prove fatal, but all the entreaties of the heads 
the University and of his friends cannot extort from him a promise not to 

peat the desperate act. To all their solicitations his only answer is, “ I 


have not pledged my honour to seri 
my ie eee > sind ber ev wound myself, but to put an end to 


A BIRD'S-NEST IN A LETTER-BOX.—In the avenue leading to Burnfoot 


House there is placed a small box in whi 
x ich the ing post: may dro. 
‘he letters or papers, and in that box has lately A sang Hh casero tindenes 


without being observed by any 
» and is 80 tame that when the 
2 remains On the nest, and will 
but if @ stranger goes near when the box is 
se shows signs of anger.--Annan Observer, 


low herself to be caressed, 
‘pened she pecks and otherwi 
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ILLUSTRA 


ROOM FOR THE JUDCES. 

THERE are probably but few of our readers who have not at 
some period or another had occasion to visit an English court 
of law. We scarcely admit the townhalls and village market- 
places, in which assizes are ordinarily held, as entitled to such 
adesignation, These are but temporarily required—at most 
twice in the year—for the purpose to which they are applied 
during the sessions. We refer to the metropolitan courts, the 
highest of which enjoy but brief periods of vacation, while 
others are compelled to keep open almost unceasingly 
throughout the year, 

Whoever has been compelled to pass hour after hour in one 
of our superior courts of judicature will be ready to testify to 
the ingenuity which appears to haveexhausted itself in render- 
ing the building as unfit as possible for its purpoee, There is 
not one of them which is adapted for the pressure of ordinary 
business, far leas for such not uncommon contingencies as the 
hearing of a cause known to be of popular interest. West- 
minster Hall, against which an indignant outcry has lately 
been made by several of our Judges, is, after all, about the best 
sample of our national accommodation for the hearing of 
causes, Yet there the chambers allotted to the several 
courts have, with the exception of the Queen's Bench, been 


apparently contrived for the exclusion of the public, while | 


delusively offering admiesion to all comers, Barristers, wit: 
nesses, attorneys’ clerks, jurymen, and idlers wedge themselves 
into an almost impenetrable mass, Every few minutes through- 
out the sitting of the Court, some gaping rustic psaterfamilias 


brings in his wondering olive-branches, to squeeze, to stare, and | 


to retire, elbowing their way out as they entered, It is a 
matter of traditional duty with them to perform this process 
at each Court in succession, and when they return to the 
country they prondly vaunt their performance of the pilgrim- 
age, and start their friends up to town to do likewise, The 
Courts of Bankruptcy are simply grimy dens, at which during 
the greater portion of the day the proceedings would, toastranger, 
be perfectly unintelligible, from the bustle, the noise, and the 
chatter going on in every part of the room; where nobody 


seems to be addressing anybody in particular, and where, if | head of a Confederate 


a presiding judicial functionary happens to be present (he is 
not usually so, as a rule) he might to a casual observer appear 
to grant his attention to what is taking place before him only 
on extraordinary occasions, But the smallness of the courts is 
not the only fault connected with them; they are too few in 
number as well, Only last week one court, in which three 


inferior to that of last year. 
Some lots which it was expected would have produced 100 kilogrammes of 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONDAY, the twenty-seventh er of the Queen's accession to the 
British throne, was celebrated in the usual loyal manner. : 

THE PRINCE OF WALES held a Levée, on Wednesday, at St. James’s 
Palace, which was very numero usly attended. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA arrived at Carlsbad on Wednesday morning, 
and the King of Prussia, accompanied by Herr von Bismarck, immediately 
paid a visit to the Emperor. 

A REVIEW of the volunteers and yeomanry of the midland counties took 
place on Wednesday in the Duke of Buckingham’s extensive and picturesque 
park at Stowe. The reviewing officer was Colonel M‘Murdo, and the affair 
was one of the most successful events of the kind which have yet taken place. 

THE CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FIRST STONE of the internal cornice 
of the new roof at the Guildhall was performed on Wednesday by the archi- 
tect, in the presence of the commissioners appointed to superintend the 
improvements which are now being effected in that venerable edifice. The 
original roof will, as far as possible, be reproduced in the new one. 

A MEETING to organise an agitation for an extension of the franchise was 
held in the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, on Wednesday evening. 


The meeting was well attended, and resolutions in accordance with the 
Objects in view were passed. 


The Gazette de France gravely informs its readers that “ Smith O’Brien died 


in exile at Bangor, in the East Indies,” 


MR. SPOONER, M.P. for North Warwickshire, is seriously ill. 
MR, JUSTICE SHEB has had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him. 
ONE HUNDRED INDIVIDUALS confined in the prisons at Tripolitza, 


Greece, have escaped and taken some direction unknown, accompanied by 
the sentinels and a part of the soldiersof the post, who favoured their escape. 


MRS, GRANT is reported to have full confidence in the success of General 


Grant, because “ he is a very obstinate man.” 


A WIDOW NAMED LEROY has just died at Marbais, in the province of 


Namur, at the age of 105, She had never suffered from any illness, and 
retained her faculties to the last. 


A BOILER EXPLOSION, by which three lives were lost, occurred on 


Saturday, at Sharlston Colliery, near Wakefield. At an inquest held the 
same day on two of the deceased, a verdict of '‘ Accidental death” was 
returned. 


THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS have had their final interview with M. 


Drouyn de Lhuys, and have left Paris to return to their own country. They 
have signed a convention contirming former treaties, have apologised for the 
murder of a French officer in Japan, and have given guarantees for the pay- 
ment of an indemnity for this and other outrages on French subjects. 


THE FRENCH have a legend of their St. Médard, which agrees precisely 


with the superstition regarding our St. Swithin, that if it rains on his anni- 
versary, which is on the 8tn of June, it will rain for the forty days 
following. 


THE NUMBER OF PRIVATES present at the militia training of 1863 was 


92,952—namely, 60,110 in England and Wales, 8542 in Scotland, and 24,300 


in Ireland. The sums paid for enlistment amounted to £64,319 for the year 


ending the 5th of April, 1864. 


THE SILK CROP IN FRANCE has now been gathered, and is found to be 
Cocoons have proved to be deficient in weight. 


silk weighed only seventy. 


THE GOLD MEDAL presented to General Washington by Congress on the 
evacuation of Boston by the British, and the only gold one ever presented to 
him, has been purchased by a few gentlemen of Delaware, and will be pre- 
— = Lieutenant-General Grant. The sum paid for the medal is over 
5000 dols, 


ON SATURDAY LAST, the anniversary day of the Battle of Waterloo, after 
a lapse of forty-nine years, 137 gallant officers above the rank of Lieutenant 
survived. The rank of these oflicers may be summarised as follows :— 
Generals, 21; lieutenant-generals, 19; major-generals, 28 ; colonels, 25; 
lieutenant-colonels, 25; majors, 15; and captains, 4. 

PARKER, a Federal soldier, with a great passion for skirmishing, got many 
yards in advance of the other skirmishers, when he saw a Confederate whose 
enthusiasm in the same gentle direction must have been equal to his own. 
Greyback saw Parker also, They simultaneously raised their pieces and 
fired, and both fell dead, shot in the forehead. 

DUMAS was lately vaunting to a fellow /itrateur of the beauty of Naples, 
and disparaging Paris, The Parisian tartly replied that it was known that 
the city was so dirty it was impossible to put a toot down anywhere in safety. 
“ But the sky is pure and celestial,” said Dumas. * Yes,” responded his 


| antagonist, “ because it is beyond the reach of the Neapolitans to dirty it.” 


| 
} 


| 


{ 


Judges eat, could find no suitable /abditat, and had to take | 


refuge in an upper room, in which there was great difficulty in | 


seating their Lordships in a decent, not to say comfortable, | 


menner, and to which it was next to impossible for suitors, 
attorneys, and others, to fiud their way, 

As for our Central Criminal Courts, no pen could do justice 
to their horrible discomfort, They literally reek with foul 
atmosphere and fumes of liquor, Few but the strongest and 
most temperate can remain long in them without rescrting to 
stimulants, The gin-shops in and near the Old Bailey drive a 
rare tradein consequence at sessions time, Prosecutors, witnesses, 
sham attorneys, police, and thieves alike oscillate between the 
courthouse and the taproom, It can scarcely be but this kind of 
thing telis upon the evidence towards theevening, Certainly, 
mattera were once worse ; before after-dinner sittings were pro- 
hibited, and the public was spared for the future the disgrace 
of beholding upon the Bench flustered Judges sentencing 
wretches after verdicts by fuddled juries, But even now, we 
would engage that no greater sum of inebriety could be dis- 
played in an equal space upon any occasion or in any place in 
England than: that to be met with any evening during the 
sessions just before the close of an Old Bailey sitting, 

The woret of all this is, that it is utterly needless, Spacious 
and commodious buildings could be at least as easily erected 
and fitted for the dispensation of justice as for the trilling of 
vocalists or the performance of punsters’ burleeques, Andyet, 
we say it advisedly, there is not a court of judicature through- 
out the country so well adapted to its purpose as the very 
smallest of our minor theatres, If any speculator were to 
endeavour to obtain a license for a theatre or music-hall for any 
one of our prezent halls of justice when deserted, as they must 
be shortly, his application would be refused on the ground of in- 
sufticientaccommodation, Yet theatresand music-halls sink into 
insignificance in point of mere attraction when compared with 
courts of law, In these the characters are not acted, but real, 
Tragedy, comedy, and farce there hold place, guided and con- 
trolled by the highest learning, experience, and wisdom to be 
found in the land, Crowds have assembled to hear the 
fictitious trial of Effie Deans, Scenes fully as sensational, yet 
real, occur frequently enough in our law courts, There the 
true romance, the hidden springs of human actions, eloquence, 
wit, individuality—the actual social history and types of the 
age—are held forth to a public, which by architectural caprice 
is prevented, unless compelled by hard legal necessity, from 


| 


' 
| 


entering the doors or from remaining in the sickly, foul atmo- | 


ephere to be inspired within them, 


DURING AN ENGAGEMENT IN GEORGIA two bullets passed through the 
soldier, making four holes, at which the brains were 
oozing out, and, astonishing to tell, he was perfectly conscious, and conversed 
intelligibly concerning his situation, and was anxious to know the doctor's 
opinion of his case. He was alive thirty-six hours after the wound was 
inflicted, 

A GERMAN NAMED HERLICK, who had been committed to the House of 
Detention on a charge of stealing a parcel at the Victoria Railway station, 
committed suicide in his cell by hanging himself on Monday morning. He 
contrived to eifect bis purpose by removing the straps by which his ham- 
mock was suspended, fastening them together, and so making a halter of 
them, 

ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING YACHT-RACES that has ever occurred 
was begun on Saturday last and finished between five and six o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon. It was a race from Gravesend to Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight. Kight vessels started, and after an exciting contest of ® day anda 
quarter, in which, as may be imagined, there were a good many changes of 
position, the victory was won by Sir J. Dunbar’s Madcap, 

A YANKEE PRINTER, whose first son was a very short, fat little fellow, 
named him “ Brevier Fullfaced Smith.” 


THE TRANSPORTATION-TRIAN of the army of the Potomac would make 
a line of waggons sixty-two miles and a halt in length. 


A CLERGYMAN residing in Western Massachusetts recently went to 
Washington and told Secretary Stanton that he would take Richmond if the 
Secretary would “take charge of the Congregational church on Chester- 
hill.” ‘he clergyman had been as much troubied in regulating his church 
affairs as the secretary had with military matters, aud he thought if an 
exchange of work could be made it would at least be a relief te him, 


OBITUARY. 

MARQUIS DE FERRIERE-LE-VAYER.—The Marquis de Ferriere-le-Vayer, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for france to the King 
of the Belgians, has just died at Brussels. He had been suffering for a long 
time from neuralgic pains which led to # carbuncle in the back of the neck. 
This malady, which at first inspired no uneasiness, suddenly assumed a 
development so rapid that his medical attendants were unable to arrest it. 
The deceased, who formerly published some interesting recollections of a 
voyage which he had made to China in the suite of the French legation, had 
been Minister at Weimar, Dresden, Stutgard, and Hanover, before being 
appointed to Brussels. 

PROFESSOR MILLER, OF EDINBURGH.—Mr. James Miller, Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, died on Friday week, at the age of 
fifty-two. The deceased gentleman was the son of the late.Rev. James 
Miller, Minister of Monikie, in Fortarshire. He studied medicine in 
Kdinburgh, and was the favourite pupil of Mr. Liston, with whom he 
resided for fifteen years—for five years as his assistant—and who, 
before leaving Kdinburgh for London, introduced him to all his 
patients. In 1842, on the death of Sir Charles Bell, Mr. Miller was 
unanimously elected by the Town Council to fill the chair of Surgery in 
Edinburgh University, where he was a very popular and successful teacher. 
Mr. Miller was also Professor of Pictorial Anatomy to the Royal Academy, 
and was Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen for Scotland. As a consulting 
surgeon his services were highly esteemed, and both in the scientific and 
practical parts of his profession he maintained a high reputation. 


A STEAMER BURNT, AND LOssS OF FirtTy LIVES,—Intelligence was 
received in Liverpool on Wednesday of the destruction by fire of the splendid 
New York river steamer Berkshire. The inteiligence comes vii New York, 
and is dated June 9, The despatch says :—‘‘ The steamer Berkshire was 
burned at Esops Island, eight miles below Rondout. The fire originated 
in the lamp-room, caused by the explosion of a lamp. The steamer had about 
150 passengers. A strong south wind blew the flames aft, preventing many 
of the passengers from going forward, She was grounded with only four 
feet of water at the beam. Forty or fifty passengers are supposed to be 
lost. The boat was built only six weeks ago, She was furnished in splendid 
style. The hull was burnt to the water's edge. The boat was valued at 
200,000 dols.” 

MR. COBDEN AND THE REPRESENTATION OF ROCHDALE.— Mr. Cobden, 
writing to the chairman of the Rochdale Reform Association, says —‘ I 
am duly favoured with your letter inclosing the resolution of the general 
committee of the Rochdale Reform Association, informing me of the in- 
tention of the Conservatives to bring forward a candidate at the next 
election. I have since had the opportunity of reading the very full and 
frank explanation of my opponent’s views on public affairs, and I 
consider it creditable to him that at a time when it is the fashion 
te endeavour to efface the old division lines of political parties, and 
to inculcate the theory that there is no longer any difference in the opinions 
of public men, he has scorned the spirit of compromise, and given expression 
to views of such a nature as to afford a very clear and intelligible issne 
between him and myself. An electoral contest, when great principles which 
purify the political atmosphere are at stake, is an ordeal not wholly unpro- 
fitable, and I accept with cheerfulness my share in the coming strugzle, 
leaving the issue, with confidence, in the hands of the constituency,” 
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INSPECTION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RIFLES BY 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Turk inspection of the 21st Middlesex (Civil Service) Rifle Volan- 
teers, in presence of its honorary Colonel, the Prince of Wales, took 
place on Wednesday evening, the 15th inst, in the quadrangle of 
Somerset Houre, before a large and distinguished assemblage. Every 
preparation to do honour to the occasion was made. — The 
quadrangle was tastefully hung with a varied series of Admiralty 
signals, interspersed with union-jacks and standards ; on each side 
were ranged temporary seats for the accommodation of visitors, 
admitted by tickets; while on the west side of the square a raised 
dais, decorated with bunting and covered with a delicately white 
awning, over which floated the Prince of Wales’ standard, was 
erected for the reception of the Prince and Princess. 

‘A little before six o’olock distant cheers announced the approach 
of tho Prince and Princess, and immediately afterwards the 
Royal carriage drove through the lines of volunteers to the dais. 
Upon alighting their Royal Highnesses were received with a Royal 
salute, the men presenting arms and the band striking up the firat 
bars of the Nationaal Anthem. The Princess was received by Lady 
Bury and ushered to her seat, while the Prince, upon ascending the 
dais, graciously acknowledged the general greeting accorded him by 
all present. The Prince, who wore the undrees uniform of a general 
officer. waa attended by General Knollys and Colonel Keppel. 
The Princeas was attired in mourning, and attended by Lady 
Carmarthen. The Prince, accompanied by Lord Bury, and followed by 
General Knollys and Colonel Keppel, walked down the lines and 
inspected the men: he then returned and took up his position on the 
dais, and the mancuvres, directed by Lord Bury, were commenced. 
At their conclusion the Prince stepped into the centre and eaid, 
“Gentlemen, I need hardly tell you the great pleasure I feel at being 
present at this inspection, and the satisfaction I have experienced in 
witnessing your manwuvres. Under the able tuition of Colonel Lord 
Bury you have had good opportunities of becoming efficient in your 
drill. ‘It occurs to me, from the great steadiness you have acquired, 
that you must have paid much attention to drill. I had this equare 
formed so that I might present you with my challenge oup, and I 
havo great pleasure in doing so.” The Prince then handed the 
challenge cup to Lord Bury, and a cup to the winner, Mr. Burroughs, 
of the Whitehall Company. Three cheers were then given for the 
Princo, three for Denmark, and the Prince and Princess drove away 
amidst the plaudits of all present. 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 

In the two pictures exhibited in this gallery we are enabled to 
appreciate Mr. Holman Hunt's powers as shown in widely different 
directions. In the larger painting, ‘‘The After-Glow in Egypt,’ 
we see a result of the artist's Eastern study, of which ‘‘ The Finding 
of the Saviour in the Temple ’’ was the more immediate object. The 
after-glow is shedding its lavish gold upon the ripe corn-fields along 
the banks of the Nile. The reapers are already at work, and a fow 
stooks stand among the yellow stubble, while a camel, laden with 
sheaves, threads its way among the billowy wheat. In the fore- 
ground an Egyptian girl bears a bounteous sheaf on her head, eup- 
porting the burden with her left hand, and poising on the upturned 
palm of ber right the green-glazed water-Jar which she has just 
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But it is impossible to give any notion of 
in this part of the picture. Out 
of the countless figures which here throng the canvas every one tells 
atale and has its own individual character. We need only add 
that the spectator may look for a few portraits here—he will find 
“Tom Brown’? and one or two other notable personages present, 
and find half of Mr. Holman Hunt himeelf to his extreme left. The 
difficulties of such a subject as this are endless; the conflicting 
lights, for example, require most masterly treatment. But 
Mr. Hunt is quite equal to his self-imposed task, stupendous though 
it be. The glare of the lamps is real and unexaggerated ; the calm 
splendour of the moon in the blue deeps above truthfully and | 
happily painted ; while the atmosphorio etfects, the reflected light 
in the sky, the halo about the lamps, and the way in which the 
artist mysteriously distinguishes the fact that what we see 18 shown 
by tho glare of artificial light and not by daylight, are all excellences 
which fill us with admiration for the genius which could conceive 
and tho skill which could carry out a subject of such interest and 
such difficulty. ; 
Every one who remembers Mr. Martineau’s “Last Day in the 
Old Home” at the International Exhibition will be delighted to 
have another opportunity of seeing it. It is no unworthy companion 
of Mr. Holman Hunt's two masterpieces. : 
Evil days have fallen on the family mansion, and its once owners 
are but strangers there. The very chairs on which they sit are 
marked with the auctioneers tickets, and the same significant labels 
aro pasted on the ancestral portraits and the old armour which | 
hangs on the tapestried wall or the carved chimney. The man who 
has wrought this ruin and diegrace, with his haggard, dissipated, 
commonplace features, sits on the corner of the table, trying to 
laugh away recklessly the feelings which lurk even in his blunted 
nature. Worse atill, he strives to imbue with his own shallow 
joility the delicate child—just the child such a man would have— | 
who bears so strong a likenees to him that we instinctively shudder 
for his future. The mother—ah, what a story of trouble is written 
in that subdued, sorrowful face !—calls her boy to her. The action 
speaks volumes; we see in it the life-long struggle that goes on | 
between her and the degraded husband over that boy's soul, Ata 
window looking into the park—fallen. like the fortunes of the 
house, into the sere and yellow leaf—we see the reckless man’s aged 
mother paying the old steward, whore threadbare coat attests his 
fidelity, but whose poverty can yet decline to shrink the slender 
purse, even by the wages which are his due. To point to the cause 
of this ruin the artist bas shown a betting-book in the hands of the | 


his practical witticism. 
the wonderful variety of incident 


| miserable spendthrift, who of all the heirlooms and treasures of his 


ancient house cares to carry away no remembrance, yet clings to 
and bears off into exile two wretched, commonplace racing prints. 
The story is told with marvellous plainness; the accessories are all | 
full of meaning and purpose, So thoughtful a picture we have 


| rarely seen. It stamps its author as a man °f intellect, and of lofty | 


and poetic imagination, as well as an artist thoroughly the master 
of all the technical quaiities and necessities. Harmonious in colour- | 
ing, finished in execution, excellent in composition, the picture is | 
one which is not readily forgotten, The minutest and most unim- 
portant detail is worked up to a reality, and has, moreover, 4 
suggestivenees which ‘‘composes”’ the picture mentally. 


dipped in the pool left by the inundation, but rapidly shrinking in | 


its parched bed. Tho circles still waver on the surface and set the 
floating leaves nodding. Attracted by the golden largesse scattered 
from the over-ripe bearded corn she carries, a flight of Barbary 
pigeons, bright with burnished throats and glossy plumage, 
or white as driven snow, hover about her, winnowing the 
hot air with busy pinions. One bird, bolder than the 
r has alighted on the sheaf, to which it clings with 
its red feot, fluttering its dusky wings, touched by the even- 
ing glow; others, cooing and atrutting with half-extended 
pinions and eager, restless glance, crowd around her feet, contented 
to gather the grains which have fallen to the dry, cracked ground— 
the deposit of the river-flood. In the distanco, beyond the yellow 
sea of wheat, rise tho mounds on which the villagers build their huts, 
above the reach of the rising Nilo; and yet further back, in the hot 
haze, are seen the purple mountain ridges melting into the clear blue 
of the windless Eastern sky. The girl wears a chemise of bright blue, 
and an over garment of a darker hue, open at the throat and flowing 
loosely to the ankles. A brilliant striped soarf is wound round her 
head, and her nock is encircled by a coral necklace and brass collar 
or torque. The evening glow strikes warmly on her rich brown 
complexion, her bright black eyes, and her full lips, and lends a 
richer gold to the plenteous sheaf and a rarer lustre to the splendid 
= about her brows. So might Ruth have stood in the field of 
OBZ, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss has won. 


OF the merits of the painting it is almost needless to speak, for we 
have probably no such colourist as Mr. Holman Hunt living. The 
masterly manner in which, with such brightness of colour, he yet 
contrives to keep his picture full of light, 1s beyond all praise. 
textural realisation the coarse blue fabric of the girl's robe is un- 
unrivalled, and we would specially draw attention to the trans- 
parency given to it where it hangs single againet tho light, and we 
see through the open, canvas-like matorial the tint of the water and 
ass behind it. The handling of the flesh is admirable—we need 
fardly say that the drawing is equally good—and we would bid our 
readors take special notice of the right wrist and arm—the wrist in 
particular. The green vaso which this hand supports is a marvel, 
pute and simple. Its roundness, the gloss of the enamel, with here 
and there a flaw, the purity of its colour, the beaded drops of water 
trickling down its surface are real. Tho plumage of the birds is 
exquisitely painted, too; the jewelled gleams upon their breasts and 
throats vividly true, and their attitudes full of life and nature. 

A decided contrast to this gorgeous peaceful picture is that of 
«London Bridge on the 10th of March, 1863’’—a scene of glare, and 
bustle, and busy life, Overhead, a still, deep, blue sky, with fleecy 
clouds, milky in the silver light of the moon, but with their under- 
surfaces reddened where they overhang the city by the Jurid glow 
of streets that ‘‘ flash in rivers of fire.’’ Underneath flows the 
Thames, inky black below the bridge, save where it is tinged with 
flakes of blood-red as it seethes round the piles, redecting the 
funnel-giaro of a river steam-boat, which touches at a pier where the 
green lamps shine vividly. Beyond the bridge the river widens into 
a flood of silver under the bright moon, And between the peaceful 
aky and the silent river flows across the bridge the roaring torrent 
of life. High on either hand rise the red staves, surmounted by the 
gold elephant of Denmark, which uphold the white-cross banners 
that flap in the night breeze; between these standards burn the 
tripods and flare tho clustered lamps—a vista of fiery points lost in 
the red haze of smoke and misty light beyond the bridge. 

The crowd is full of studies. Cabs, omnibuses, and vans choke 
the roadway, loaded with passengers; while the foot-travellers are 
wedged together on the path. Of humorous incidents there is no 
lack, Here a sweep, calmly conscious of the certainty that people 
will make way for him, besmirches the grey uniform of a young 
volunteer, who takes the mishap the more to heart because he is con- 
voying his sweetheart. Beyond him, a weak-minded individual who 
came out with a gold watch is bewailing its deserved loss to a stolid 
policeman. ‘he young thief, who has administered tho leeson on the 
advisability of wearing valuables in a mob, has slipt over the 
poripet, past the shoeblack and little Jack, who has been playing 
on the accordion, and, 41 ding along the timbers outside the parapet, 
passes the booty over to @ confederate, “An “intelligent officer,’’ 
wao will be highly praised to-morrow by the police-magistrate for 
detecting what is going oa immediately under his nose, intercepts 
the spoil, and collars the astonished ‘ pal,’’ who probably thought 
his unex:eptionable toilet would exemp’ bim from suspicion. 

Further back, a sportive youth has picked up one of the million 
crinolines which on this f:mous night were shed so plentifully in 
the streete. He bears it aloft on a stick, and is evidently proud of 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 
Tux people of England, when they retired to bed to sleep on 
Friday night week, little thought that they were on the brink of 
a general election; and yet ao it was. If eight more members had | 
come up to support Sir John Hay, or eight men on the Liberal side 
had stopped away, the Government would have been defeated, and 
Lord Palmerston would, as soon as possible, have dissolved Parlia- | 
ment. Fortunately, however, for the peace and quietude of the | 
country, this crisis, so imminent, was averted. The whips on both | 
sides agreed that the Government would bave a majority of some | 
twenty-five, but ten Liberals voted with Sir John Hay, and the | 
majority was reduced to seven. The number of members who voted | 
and paired was 548, and the number absent without pairs was 108. 
The Conservatives amongst these, most of them, stopped away 
because they did not choose, at this critical moment, to endanger the 
Ministry; the Liberals, because they felt they could not sanction 
the sad Ashantee business. The ten Liberals were as follow :— 
Ayrton, the Hon. C. Berkeley, J. Greene, Lawson, O’ Reilly, V. Scully, | 
H. B. Sheridan, Sir J. Trelawny, Wyld, and H. D. Seymour. This 
affair of the Ashantee expedition has, however, now passed away. 
Still the political atmosphere is more stormy than ever. All 
sorte of ugly rumours are abroad. Every man is asking his fellow 
what is going to happen, and can get no response. On Wednesday 
it was even asserted that Palmerston had resigned; then we were 
told in a whisper that Milner Gibson and Mr. Villiers, and geome said 
Gladstone, would certainly go out, and thatthe Ministry would break 
up. Ali these rumours had no basis that I could learn; but still 
while I write all is uncertainty, and will be until the Conference shall, 


Vor | 


by its dissolution, untietho hands of Lord Palmerston, or, rather, un- | 
stop his mouth and allow him to reveal the result of its discussion, and 
the policy consequent upon this result which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to pursue. It is generally believed that the result of the 
Conference will be xi/—the mere status in quo; but what the Govern- 
| ment will do, whether it will decide for peace or war, is unknown. 
| I think, though, that the opinion of the most sagacious members in 
the house is that under no circumstances shall we goto war. But 
on this subject, possibly, more will be known before this week's 
Paper shall have reached your readers. If the Government 
should decide for peace, the storm will break in the shape of 
some motion upon Danish affairs; but I think it will pass 
away with a clap of mere innocuous thunder. If war is 
decided upon, we shall have a crisis; for certainly, in that 
case, Gibson and Villiers will resign—at least, so I am confidently 
informed, and perhaps Gladstone. Rumours are, however, various 
about the opinions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the 
Government should decline to go to war, and the Conservatives 
should venture to propose a vote of censure, I do not believe they 
will carry it. I may say I am sure that the House will not sanction 
@ war policy in opposition to the Government. The Conservative 
papers sre certainly bragging that the Opposition has « majority in 
the house, This is not, however, true. If ali wore to vote, and 
every man wore to stick to his colours, the Government would have 
8 clear majority of at least twelve. On the whole, then, I am dis- 
posed to believe that the Ministry will wriggle through the Session. 
We shall, however, know more ine fortnight from this time. If 
no crisis occur within the next fourteen days, we may be pretty sure 
that the Government will carry out its bat in triumph. It will, 
perhaps, appeal to the country inthe autumn. The prevailing opinion 
is that, if it should safely steer on till the prorogation, it will most 
likely do this, 

Of course, during the week everybody has been talking about the 
Alabama—her career, captures, dauntlessness, sauciness, and final 
triumph—for it was a triumph to be sunk fighting, after disabling 
an enemy of superior strength. Some time ego I was told by one 
likely to know that the majority of the famed Alabama's famous 
crew were Englisbmen. I should be glad to know how far my 
informant was correct, for I read that, at Cherbourg, when the 
Kearsarge pad returned to port, some of that vessel’s crew fought 
with the Southern prisoners—that knives were used on both sides, 
and that the naval gendarmerie were called in to interfere. ‘‘ Kill 
the poys and the luggage! Itis expressly against the law of arms!” 
This is a gravescandal, and the !'ederal officers owe it to themselves 
to give it prompt denial. 

The above quotetion from our irritable fighting Welsh friend | 
Fiuellen reminds me of the recent translation of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ by the 
Chevalier de Chatelain. Some ‘bits’? are amusing enough; for 
instance :— 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seems to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! Oh, fie! "Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to ceed, things rank and grogs in nature 
Possess it merely—— 
is rendered thus:— 


| 
| 


| 


| murder, forgery, frandulent bankruptey, 


Ces jours qu’on nous montre superbes 

Sont un vilain jardin rempli des folles herbes, 
Qui donnent de l'ivraie, et certes rien de plus 
Si ce n'est les engins du cholera morbus. 


———— 


Again: : 
Frailty, thy name is woman! 
is converted into : 
Fragilit’, c'est vrai, ton nom est femme! 

A man I know, an Englishman, who never writes books, but who 
can adjust the differences between the two languages as nicely as an 
apothecary the grains and scruples that he weighs without a moment's 
thought, translated Hamlet's attack upon the fair sex ‘“ La faiblesse, 
c'est Ja femme!” Let me say, though, that the extracts from the 
Chevalier du Chatelain’s last work, though droll, are unfair, for he 
thoroughly underatands our poet, which is a wonderful thing to say 
of a Frenchman, and his ‘‘Hamlet’” is a work of great talent and 
research; but the fact is, it is impossible to translate Shakepeare— 
at least, into French—the timbre of the two languages is so ensentially 
different. 

I have heard a good deal lately of a very singular man at Vienna, 
one Signor Donato, a dancer, with two legs, certainly—one a natural 
limb, the other a wooden one, Well, with this timber convenience 
he chassees, pirouettes, polks, waltzes, cuts, and shuffles with infi- 
nitely more grace than is usual to bipeds with both limbs positive 
continuations to their bodies. In Mr. Dickens’ story of the “Old 
Curiosity Shop’’ one of the showmen remarks, “ If there was onl 
one wooden leg, what a property he'd be!”” What a property must 
Signor Donato be! and what a magnificent prospect is opened 
to the industrious wooden-legged! I fear that the operatic market 
will soon be glutted with artists with one leg human and the other 
“¢ practicable.” : 

You know with what a mania society is afflicted for amateur 
theatrical; in fact, they have become quite an institution, like flirt- 
ation, basket-carriages, crinoline, and meerschaums. You hear men 
say of women, ‘“‘ That is Lucy Such-a-one. Her people are rich ; she 
has expectations from an aunt; is very accomplished, good-natured, 
jolly, and plays Lisette be-au-tifully.’’ And women of men—“ Hig 
name is So-and-So; he is of good family; in the Hussars; distin- 
guished himself in India; beautiful teeth, and acts Jem Baggs 
delightfully.” Ido not know why all this has been suggested by 
the mention of wooden legs, but somehow it has. I suppose wooden 
lega led up to wooden heads, and wooden heads to lunacy; for I 
have just read in the }ie Parisienne that the “‘ patients ’’ in amad- 


| house at Lille recently acted ‘‘ L’Oncle d’Amerique,’’ with great 


success, to a highly critical audience composed of apparently sane 
persons, Well, acting is supposed to be an art requiring the higheat 
mental attributes. As Albert Smith's engineer said, ‘Perhaps it 
is; perhaps it isn’t.’’ . 

A serious contemporary has discovered a newsect. He complains, 
through a correspondent, that the Church of England is not repre- 
sented in the Court of Queen’s Bench :—‘‘ Mr. Justice Crompton is a 
Unitarian, Mr. Justice Blackburn a Presbyterian, Mr. Justice 
Mellor an Independent, and Mr. Justice Shee a Romen Catholic,” 
says our correspondent. But what do you think Sir Alexander 
Cockburn is? ‘Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice 
is—a Scotch Baronet!” What a ‘‘persuasion”’ for a Judge! 

This reminds one of the story of (waa it not?) the late Sir Culling 
Eardley, who, when charged in a newspaper with not being a 


| member of the Church of England, answered indignantly that it 


was not true, for he was *‘almost an occasional communicant.” It 
is easy, however, to see how that blunder occurred. First he wrote 
‘almost a regular communicant,”” then, thinking that too strong, 
he altered ‘‘a regular’? to ‘‘an oocasional,’’ but the pen did not 
quite dash out the ** almost.’’ 

‘Brother Jacob,”’ in the forthcoming number of the Cornhill 
Mayazine, is a story of country life, by the author of ‘*: Adam Bede,” 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


But few people, except those connected with « certain class of light 
literature, know how much the world lost when Robert Brough died. 
While climbing that ladder whose topmost round death, and death 
only, prevented him from reaching, he crossed a lithe, passionate, 
tonder, grim, genial, comic, terrible actor, who possessed exactly 
the sort of power—a power of expressing hate, love, and humour 
at one and the same time—in which his own quaint genius 
delighted. What Robert Brough wrote in his study, Mr. Robson 
wrought out upon the stage. The hag gr g of their day was only 
fanciful and grotesque, they lent to it the acid of satire and the 
passion of tragedy. ‘‘ Medea,” as given by these two weird, sympa- 
thetic, opposite geniuses, although it pleased a judicious few, was 
too intense for the taste of the whole town. The subject was 
classic and remote, but ‘‘ Masaniello’’ was a rage, for the original 
opera had been seen by most playgoers. It had a semi-political 
bearing, and contained a wonderful parody; and seven years ago 
Robert Brough was considered at his brightest--a grave error, for, 
as I have said, few knew how large a light was quenched when he 
departed—and Robson at his raciest. Now, h is dead, and 
Mr. Rodson has been long absent from the scene of his triumphs. 

Remembering all this, it was with a feeling almost melan- 


| choly that I took my seat at the Otymric to see the revival of 


‘‘Masaniello.”’” That very clever actress Miss Raynham appeared 
ag the great fisherman. ‘To play one of Robson’s old parts at the 
Olympic Theatre is an arduous undertaking; and it must be con- 
fessed that Miss Raynham acquitted herself very oreditably, ob- 
tained encores for songs and dances, and the 
audience; but Masaniello is a for a man, and not for a woman ; 
there should be the grow! of thunder in the tones that 
rouse a people to revolution, even in a burlesque, Miss 
Lydia Foote acted Alphonso agreeably, and Mr. Soutar msde 
them laugh as the Policeman Selva. Miss Fanny Hughes 
played her original character, Elvira, with her original charm. She 
was quite a link between the new cast and the old; and I must not 
forget her singing, which was ao charming as to be redemanded. 
There were several omissions and introductions in the dialogue and 
in the music, which I thought rather alterations than improvements. 
The scenery was from the brush of Mr. Telbin, which, having men- 
Senet, spares me the trouble of praising for its picturesque effective- 


PARTING. 


O Brook, be still! O gentle South, 
bas Bega cease amongst the noisy leaves, 
d only kiss my burning mouth! 


O Stars, make all your light to pour 
On him whose love to me so fondly cleaves— 
On him who comes, to come no more ! 


For now indeed I cannot spare 
His first least footsteps; and I fain would seo 
Faras I may how sad they fare. 


a _ I wish that, unaware, 
¢ should come near, and sweetly startle me, 
His hand upon my arm ‘—’Tis there! 


O Brook, flow on! O amorous South, 
Kiss with a thousand kisses all the leaves !— 
His kisses tremble on my mouth ! 


oon kind a, ’ not your light 
6 sweetness of my lover’ 

That bid farewell to mies’ Pectin sty dang 
Farewell! farewell to mine to-night! 


Cornhill Magazine, FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


TREATY OF EXTRADITION.—A convention bas been 

. Ne i concluded between 
—_ britain and Prussia for the mutual surrender of fugitives from justice. 
The crimes to which the convention relates are murder and attempt to 
burglary, robbery with violence to 


the person robbed, and larceny, or embezzlements by clerks and eervants. 


JUNE 25, 1864 
--@UR FEUILLETON. 


THEATRICAL TYPES. 
NO. X.— HEAVY MEN AND CHARACTER PARTS. 


Trait some very bad man should want something to which ho has 
no right—a kingdom, duchy, throne, estate, title, house, lady, 
watch, soup-ladle, or leg of mutton—is the starting-point of evory 
tragedy and drama ; aud without a villain—and the worse he is the 
better—no tragedy or drama could get on. Ha 18 a8 fuel to tho 
steam-boat; and not only iuel, but machinery, paddie-wheels, wind, 
and water. : p 

Those despotic Dukes, malevolent Marquises, and bad Barons in 
the illogical world behind the scenes, which, if remarkable for 
nothing else, wouid be so for false classification, are called “heavy” 
parts, and aro played by ‘heavy men.’’ It must bo understood 
that the word “ heavy ” hasno avyoirdupois signification ; on the con- 
trary, the Heavy Man 1s generally slight, and slender. Villains 
should be thin; no audience would believe in a fat murderer. The 


stage arbitrarily presumes & physical organisation of its own totully | 


independent of the laws of naturo. In theatrical pathology, remorse 
absorbs all the adipose matter in the bodies of bad men, Tho worse 
tho heart the more active tho seoretions. The word ‘‘ heavy”? is 


doubtless intonded to express tho weight on the spirits of tho | 
auditors of the villain’s presence, appearance, conversation, and | 


liloquies. 
* For he is a dreadful fellow to soliloquise is the Heavy Man! No 
sooner has the meek old noble whom ho means to murder, or tho 
high-spirited heir whom he intends to dispossess of his broad lands, 
or the amiable heroine he destines for a fato worse than death, gone otf 
to their respective towers, bowers, or rendezvous, then ho advances 
to the front, plants his right toe between the two centre footlights, 


and contracting his eyebrows and clenching his fist—that fist already | 


red with the blood of a twin brother—looks at the audienco as if ho 
said, ‘ You, at least, cannot escape me—you have paid your 
shillings at the door; miserable miscreants, yow are in my power 


and shall hear me!’’ He then, after rolling his eyes, carefully | 


informs hia hearers, in tones that must disturb the meek old Baron 
on his couch, the high-spirited heir at his rendezvous a milo off, and 
the amiable heroine at her latticed-casement, that he considers par- 
ricide rather a creditable thing than otherwiso if a man be urged to 
it by an ungovernable temper, a fathor’s rebuke, an impatient thirst 
for gold, or the desire of vengeance. According to him, vengeance is 
the chief object of a man’s life; and he enlarges on this delightful 
subject until the Gallery is rapt with admiration, the Boxes con- 
siderably bored, and a stout old lady in tho Pit—Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley’s friend Mrs. Brown, perhaps—exclaims in a Camberwell 
gurglo, ‘‘ Ob, the wretch !”’ 

With an audience, villains are an acquired taste, and the article 
depends upon locality. There are apricots and nectarines for 
Covent-garden Market, and pickled whelks for the south side of the 
River Thames; so there are elegant brigands, murderous marquises, 
and fascinating forgers for the postal district marked W.; and ab- 
gconding stewards and pirate captains for that marked 8, 

Among many other things dramatic which we owe to the 
French—or rather to the Parisians, for there are two nations, 
the Parisians and the French—we are indebted for the cool, 
fashionable villain, the villain « Ja vanille, the refrigerated rascal, 
whose costume is confined to the coats and trousers of modern days, 
and whose unamiable weaknesses are francs and females. This is 
the “ mildest-mannered man”? that ever cut throat in kid gloves, 
Hoe is all diamond studs and devildom, and finishes an act by saying, 
inasilvery tone, ‘Having poisoned my mother and stabbed my 
sister to the heart, I will bathe, and then to breakfast with the 
Marchesa.”’ 

One of the favourite fopperies of the Hizh Lifo Heavy partis a 
coat elaborately trimmed with fur. It would seem as it this 
garment, being in his confidence and knowing all his villanios, the 
knotted and combined locks of tho fur parted, and that each par- 
ticular hair did stand on end like quills upon the fretiul porcupine, 
aghast at the terrible complications of his guilt. The rose-scented 


tuflian is always an accomplished duellist, a dead shot, crack | 


swordsman, and usually brings upon himself his inevitable end by 
overdoing hia rascality. There should be limits to all things, 
even to stage villany. 


y | 
With the pickled-whelks class of audiences the Heavy Man's 


lapses from the right path are invariably more innocent than in 


tho arena visited by opera-cloak and fan; but they are more openly | 
avowed and more coarsely delineated. The absconding steward, or | 


the rascally lawyer—two favourite varieties of scoundrel east of 
Temple Bar and south of Waterloo Bridge—have in their marble 
hearts no spot of love. They care not for the old farmer's daughter 
or the honest cottor’s wife. They aspire, rospire, and perspire 
but for GOLD!!! Forged wills, fabricated codicils, hiddon 
mortgage-deeds, and unexpected parchments, are the tools with 
which they work, 


long since abolished in the British Navy, is constantly alluded to 
by the theatrical British tar. When tho false steward or corrupt 


lawyer consorts with thieves, highwaymen, smugglers, coiners, and | 


the like, he is invariably treated by them with the greatest con- 


tempt. He, on the contrary, is always civil and apologetic, even to | 


the most abandoned outlaws, whom he addresses as ‘‘ Mister.’’ 

‘Don’t mister me!’' thunders out the Pirate Captain. ‘* Death's 
heads and crogss-bones' but you make me feel as if a cr-r-rawling 
snake were twining his slimy folds around me! My name is 
Ruthven Rudderblood, Captain of the Ovean Helldog. Yondor 
lies my bark, and never has this hand failed a fricnd in guilt 
or spared a foe when on his knees for merog!”’ 

And, apropos of the Pirate Captain, it may be remembered that 
that personage always speaks in metaphor, and that his conversation 
is altogether superior to his station in life. From the pickled- 
whelkian point of view, tho Pirate Captain is a favourite. 
What are the tiny patent-leathers of the villain « /2 vanille com- 
pared tothe maas of varniebed boot that encases the Pirate Captain's 
foot and leg from toe to thigh? The Pirate Captain is a regular 
out-and-out villain, warranted to keop in any climate; not ono of 
your mealy-mouthed sort, but a man who shoots first and speaks 
afterwards. With him it isa murder and then remonstrance, With 
the black flag floating above him, and his gallant, gallant crew around 
him, what fears he? Arson is his delight, and bloodshed his pride 
and glory. If any pirate seawan objects to the wholosale slaughter 
of a marine population, or of a ship's crew, the Captain shouts, 

“What! Bearded by my own myrmidons, and on the very Hell- 
dog’s dock ? 
preach morcy to the sharks! ’’ 

And the recreant seaman walks the plank and falls overboard, 
and takes that opportunity of swimming to her Majesty's ship tho 
Firebucket, and informing the captain of that cruiser as to the 
whereabouts of the pirate schooner, which is blown up in the last 
foene amid much emoke and the hoisting of a union-jack wrong sido 
upwards, 

Tho Heavy Man is seldom called upon to personate any cha- 
racters but those of moral iniquity or physical ugliness—-among the 
latter may be mentioned such parts as Quasimodo, Zamiel, the 
Bottle Imp, and the like. When, howover, he emerges from villany 
to virtuo it is usually in ono of the old comedies, whero the clothes 
Se — are squaro cub and the sentiments he utters aro to 

He 1s then an insolvent Baronet, in tho last staco of impeouniosily, 
and with an esoutcheon of such high antiquity and honour that he 
“uuces to it in every sentence. He is much given to considerable 
eee and to hiding his right hand therein. He talks like a 
Power of speoch, 
Charles or Hustace, informs him that he is about to lead to 
ra hymeneal altar a cottage girl, the good, old, insolvent Baronet 

es not tell his heir that a mich marriage might have repaired the 


They aro invariably cowards, and tremble like | 
aspen-leaves when an honest tar only threatens to ‘* keel-haul” | 
them, Keel-hauling, by-the-way, although a mode of punishment | 


Quick! Rig a plank ; overboard with him, and let him | 


in fact, exactly as a book would talk if endowed with the | # 
When his son, whoso name is always either | © 
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| fortunes of their house, or that he should have chosen a bride of bis 
own rank in life. No, he is too good for that, too virtuous and sen- 
timental. He only says to the young lady — 

“Bless ye, my pretty one; bless ye! Never has the voice of a 
De Boshy uttered aught but welcome to those who would find 
| shelter beneath its roof-tree. Tho fortunes of our house have sunk, 
but we still have honour, and, those dearer blessings to the honest 
heart, love and virtue!” 

Character parts are those that do not positively belong to any of 
the usually recognised liacs of business. Rutlians with dialects, 
| such as broken-hearted farm-labourers, who object to work, and set 
fire to ricks because they are not kept sumptuously at the parish 
| expense ; idiots, who say cleverer things than the people presumed 
| to have possession of their intellectual faculties. ‘fhe marked and 
| singular personages found in dramas adapted’from popular novels; 
and comic villains, belong to this category. They aro tvo exceptional 
to require any detailed description. 

But the actors who play theee heavy parts: Do they seek to bo 
the targets for popular execration? Do they rovel in vicarious 
| crime: Avo they absolutely partial to appoaring as bad barons, 
| convicts, forgers, murderers, thieves, pirates, and other such moral 


| and social refuse? The answer to these questions is, ‘* Yes.”’ 

Tho Heavy Business, like the Old Men, 1s adopted from a thorough 
| love of personation—a desire to sink personal identity in the face, 
figure, and manners of another. xcept in the case of a dis- 
appointed Tragedian or Light Comedian, grown too bulky for 
buoyant rattling, the Heavies are usually the free choice of 
| the men who play them, They are generally very genial, jolly, 
social creatures in their private life, with few resentments, or 
angers, or small spites. Whatever unkindness may lurk in their 
hearts is relisved abundantly at tho theatre, where they cause more 
tears to flow in the course of a single night than are shed ns conse- 
quonces of any act of theirs off the stage during their whole lives. 
Who, to hear the indifferent brutality with which Pizarro bids the 
soldiers who have brought him Cora’s child, ‘* Toss the imp into the 
sea!’? would imagine that Pizarro himself was a married man, ard 
so devoted to his children that his vory wife was jealous of the baby ? 
The Hoavy Man often studies his part surrounded by his oifspring. 
When he studies aloud tho etfect is curious enough. 

‘Listen to me, Malatesta,’’ says the actor. ‘ Kre the sun again 
sink in the west the family of Folderoldi will be in my power. At 
a blast from this horn the castle will be seized—the old castellan 
shall swing from his own battlements. or the lordly Leonardo I 
have a spacial dungeon, and for Bianca—Ha! ha! ha! ha! (villains 
always laugh four times, only four; it is a rule in tragedy), the 
haughty Bianca, who disdained my honest suit, who laughed to scorn 
the love of the friondless, penniless Rufftufisky—she shall suo to 
me, To ME!!! for mor-cy. Hie thee, then, Malatesta, to the 
appointed spot, where my brave band’? —— 

‘‘ Favor, give me a bit of tring,” says the last baby but one. 

“String, my dear’—Yes—to the appointed spot, where my 
brave band—here ’s string, my darling—to the appointed spot 
where’? —— 

“Tie me, faver. I want to be Billy’s oss.”’ 

‘To the appointed spot where—-my dear, how you do bother me, 
Go to your mother—who shall sue to me—to ME!!! for mer-cy. 
Hie thee, then, Malatesta—to the’? — 

‘‘Fayer,” interrupts the child; ‘‘ Muvver can’t tic it so good as 

‘ou,’’ 
a Come here, then—how the douce can I study with—hold up one 
armie—to the aporenion spot whore—there, my beauty !—to the 
appointed spot where—— 

‘Now tovver one armio, faver.’’ 

‘Yos, dear. Thore! Now go and play, and don’t interrupt 
father any more—Hie, then, to the appointed spot where my brave 
band awaits me. Give Staballo this ring; he will under ’—— 

“Kies, faver.’’ 

“Thero, my darling—he will under ’’—— 

** Give Billy a kiss too, faver.’’ 

‘“‘There! Confound it, Maria! How tho devil amI to get the 
wordsinto my head with these children bothering aboutmo’ I won't 
have it. Ili—go along, my boauties—he will understand that when 
the beacon is fired the massacre is to begin.” 

‘* Paver, come and play at butcher's shop.” 

“Oh, I give it up! Come here, Johnny; Billy shall be the 
mutton, and you shall be the beef.” 

And the actor throws aside his part to sustain the character of a 


fastidiousness as to weight and primeness, 

As the Heavy Man does greater injustice to his own personal and 
moral qualities than any other actor, the Old Man perhaps excepted, 
so he alters, disguises, or travesties his appearance as if it were the 
great ond and aim of his life to be unrecognisable. He leaves his 
home at six o'clock a well-looking man enough, black-haired and 
swarthy of hue, but comely. In his attire he is loose about the 
neck as to collar and cravat, and his coat is large and easy. Ho 
| looks somewhat un-English, and might be a sculptor driven 
by political causes from the sunny south to seck fortune 
with his chisel in foggy Inghilterra, were it not for the 
good-natured expression about the mouth—that feature so horrific 
in most foreigners—ho would not be unlike a carbonaro, a political 
regenerator, or some sort of amiable assassin for the sake of others ; 
but the mouth is too kindly to lot the face flavour in tho remotest 
degree of murder; and the Heavy Man saunters along the shady 


talents, the world, and things in general, till his careless, insouciant 
figure is swallowed up by that prisonous approach to the templo of 
art—the stage-door. 

In the dressing-room his metamorphosis begins. The baggy 
trousers of private life are discarded for tight-fitting panta- 
loons of the brightest of bright red. The weil-trodden boots, 
familiar with the pavement, give place to a pair of pointed-toed 
patent-leather curiosities, which run up the leg considerably higher 


tights. The Heavy Man is dressing for Ruthven Radderblood, 
captain of the Ovean Heildog, pirate schooner. <A short white skirt, 
bordered with a broad stripe, still redder than the tights or the 
morocco of the boots, descends from his waist to his knees. This 
remarkable garment is called, from its complete dissimilarity to 
either trousers or petticoat, petticoat-trousers. A striped Guernsey 
shirt covers his herouloan chest, over it he wears a scarlet waistcoat, 
infinitely more scarlet than the hem of tho petticoat-trousers, the 
morocco of the boots, or the colour of the tights; and a queer garment 
that in shape and trimmings combines the brigand’a jacket, the 
| ancient drawers, jerkin, and the pilot’s pea-coat. A blue silk hand- 
kerchief is loosely knotted round his throat, he has pistole in his 
| belt, and a cutlass by his side iia face is a concentration of com- 
pressed marine villany and highly-ralted atrocity. With a black 
wig, black whiskers, black moustaches, black eyebrows, and a 
broad black line under each eyo, intended to represent black eye- 
| lashes, every trace of the good-humour of his tace has vanished, 
|} and his mouth looks fit only for troasons, stratagoms, and spoils, 
| His baby would scream with terror at the sight of him, and the rest 
| of his children would refuse to put faith in him till soap, water, and 
towel wiped away the villain ard restored to them their daddy's 
| fair, fond, familiar features. T. W. BR, 


TRIAL OF NEW Lire-nOATS.—Some. eatisfectory harbour trials were 
made on Tuesiay with two fine life- i e Regent’s Canal Dock, Lime- 

| house, under th 2 of the National Life-boat 
' Institution. One « be stationed 
at Holyhead, and netion with a 
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customer roquiring a large quantity of chops, who is of extreme | 


side of the street in a high state of good-humour with himself, his | 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS: 


Tu sudden flight of Mdlle. Lucca has been invested with all the 
importance that is usually attached to grave political events. It 
has been connected with the Schleswig-Holstein question—the 
question as to the rights of Germans to do as they please wherever 
the German tongue is spoken, and with a few other questions, to 
some of which it would not be diflicult for us to furnish answers. 
For two or three days the Berlin papers actually gave up abueing 
and ridiculing England for its ourious mode of opposing the Prussian 
schemes of aggrandisement in Denmark and exclaimed only against. 
the coarse, unfeeling manner in which we are alieged to have 
treated the charming Paulina Lucca. ‘The notion of anyone 
in England being uncivil to Mdlle, Lucoa is preposterous. A 
hundred habitués would have leaped from their stalls to avenge 
& murmur or even a look directed against that delightrul 
young vocalist. No one ever dreamed of denying her right to 
think as Mr, Bernal Osborno and Sir H. Verney, or even as Herr 
Bismarck yon Schinhaugen himself thinks on the subject of 
‘‘Schleswig-Holstein sea-surrounded.”? No one ever blamed her 
for admiring the King of Prussia, or oven for feeling the 
slightest sympathy for the Prussian people. Finally, if the 
London public forcod her to repeat all her principal airs (which is 
one of the accusations brought against that respectable boay) it dia 
so from a feeling of high admiration which really ought to have been 
taken in good part, and by Mdlle. Lucca herself no doubt was, though 
not by the Berlin journalists. One adventurous Prussian sacri! 
risked the statement that the unhappy singer had not received her 
salary. This was, of course, an error. Mdlle. Lucca had received 
hor salary, and, after drawing all that was due to her, took her 
departure without giving any notice to the manager of her 
intention to leave the theatre. The principal, if not the 
sole, cause of her sudden disappearance was ill-health, It 
is also said, te be sure, that she did noi like Englana 
or English ways; but we had such a sincere admiration for 
her and her ways that we can scarcely bring ourselves to believe 
this. Probably the simple truth is that, being of a delicate tem- 
perament, and in the habit of singing oniy once a week, or even less 
often, at the Borlin Opera House—which is a Government theatre, 
directed by a salaried Government functionary who can afford to be 
considerate to beautiful prima donnas—she found it irksome and 
fatiguing to sing om regular and frequently-reourring nights, in 
obedience to the commands of a necessarily despotic private 
manager. In any case, we have to regret the loss of a pretty, 
amiable, and highly talented vocalist. We cannot understand what 
the public did to give her serious offence; and some day, when poor 
Denmark has been finally dismembered and done for, we hope 
Mdlle, Lucca may be prevailed upon to return to London. 

Tho ill wind that carried off Mdlle. Lucoa has blown to us Malle. 
Artot, who made her first ap, ce at the Royal Italian Opera last. 


Tuesday, as Maria, in ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,”? Our readers 
will remember this showy, powerful, and generally most clever 
vocalist, who, we believe, was ongagod last season at Her Majesty's 


Theatre, where, however, we had not the pleasure of hearing her. 
Three or four seasons ago Mdlie. Artot sang at all the best concerta 
in London, singing music of every kind—brilliant florid airs by 
Rossini, dramatic scenas by Meyerbeer, with celections from Handel’s 
oratorios and from Yradier’s book of popular Spanish songs. Aftor 
M. Flotow’s ‘‘Stradella,’’ it is a great relief to hear Donizetti's 
**Figlia del Reggimento,’’ with . Artot in the part of tha 


heroine. 
At Her Majesty’s Theatre “‘Martha”’ is now being played, with 
Mdlle. Volpini as Martha, Signor Giuglini as Lionel, Mr, Santley as 
Plunkett (or Plumkett ’), and a new contralto, Mdile. Grossi, aa 
Nancy. Signor Giuglini and Mr. Santiey, in their respective parts, 
are as familiar as (since the foundation of a certain periodical) 
| “household words’? have been so often said to be in people’s 
mouths, The only remarkable thing in Signor Giuglini’s performance 
on Monday night (when ‘‘Martha’’ was played for the first time 
| with new singers in two of the parts) was his omission of the air 
‘‘M’appari tutt’ amor,’’ in consequence of a slight sore throat, of 
| which he had already given signs in the morning at Mr. Benedict's 
' concert, and which would not have been improved by an attempt. 
to give effect to the vigorous passage ‘‘ Martha, Martha,” &c. 

Mr. Santley was in good health, and did not rob the poor audience 

| of its ‘‘porter-beer,”’ of which, as usual, he was called upon to 
| serve out a double allowance. 
Malle. Volpini, the new ‘‘ Martha,’’ acted and sang with intelli- 
| gence and spirit, and gave all due expression to the Irish melody 
| which the Russian composer has made his English girl sing in his 
| originally German opera. 

But the great success of the evening was gained by Mdlle, Grossi, 
of whom no one knew anything until she began to sing, and who 
directly sho opened her mouth proved herself to be one of the most 
richly-gifted vocalists on the operatic stage. Mdlle, Grossi is 
| young, handsome, sings with much feeling and expression, and has 
a thoroughly beautiful contralto voice, of which the rich tones were 
| particularly effective in the air of the third act. Now we think of 
at, it strikes us that Mdlle, Groesi must be the only Italian contralto 
| on our operatic atage. Tho other singers at our Italian theatres 
with contralto voices, moro or less feminine, are either French, like 
| Mdile, Trebelli and Mdme. Nantier-Didiée; or German, like Mdlle, 
Bettelheim and MdJle. Destinn. Mdlle. Grossi is a youthful Alboni, 
and before long cannot fail to be recognised as the contralto of the 
day. 

Mr. Benedict's grand morning concert, which lasted, as usual, 
until the approach of evening, took place on Monday, at St. James's 
Hall. A large portion of the programme was, of course, devoted to 
the works of Mr. Benedict himself, who has now for thirty yeara 
occupied the highest position in this country asa pianist, as a musical 
conductor, but, above all, as a composer. Ono ot the first noticeable 
thingsin the concert was the popular ballad, ‘‘ Kileen Mavourneon,”” 
| from the ‘Lily of Killarney,” sung in Italian (under the title of 
‘“‘Figlia d’Erina’’), by Signor Giuglini, and encored. Then the 
whole of ‘Richard Cour de Lion”—tho cantata composed by Mr, 
Benedict for the last Norwich Festival—was performed; the prin- 
cipal parts being admirably sustained by Mdme. Parepa (Matilda), 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby (Urban), Mr. Santley (Richard Cwur de 
Lion), and Mr. Sims Reeves (Blondel). A short selection from Mr. 
Benedict's operetta, ‘The Bride of Song” (recently produced with 
remarkable success at Mdme. Louisa Vinning’s concert), was also 
| given—the singers being Mdme. Vinning, Mr. Santley, Mr. Wilbye 
| Cooper, and Mr. Renwick ; and, in Mr. Bonedict’s vocal arrange- 
mont of the ‘‘Carnival of Venice,’’? Mdlle. Carlotta Patti had 
abundant opportunities of displaying her marvellous facility and 
brilliancy of execution. Mr. Benedict’s charming pianoforte fantasia 
on ‘* Where the bee sucke,’’ written expressly tor Mdme, Arabella 
Goddard, was played by that lady to absolute porfection, ‘* Erin,” 
the well-known fantasia on Irish airs, written also for Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, was on this occasion executed by Mr. Benedict 
himself. 

Mdme. Harriers-Wippern sang the scena from ‘Dor Froischutz’’ 
| with great dramatic feeling ; Signor Gardom sang the well-known 
‘‘Qhemin du Varadis’’ with the proper amount oi sentiment ; and, 
finally, a great many popular piecos, vocal and instramental, 
| executed by a great many popular artisis, completed a most excel- 
| lent enterbuinment, 


A TESTIMONIAL is to be raised for Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, on the 
oceasion of his retirement from public life. The committee is headed by 
many of the most distinguished names in Scotland, 

POPULAR APPRECIATION OF ART.—A story is going the round of the 
painting-rooms to the ct that two people were sem last week looking at 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of the bears in the Arctic regions growling 
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THE FIGHT AT ALTESCO, AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH WAR IN MEXICO,—(FROM A PICTURE BY JANET LANGE, IN THE PARIS EXIUIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS.) 


TWO PICTURES FROM THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. | of the style of the artist, and has secured a very large amount of | war in Mexico, is one of those spirited battle-pieces which are 
MM. Jaxer Lance and J. Worms have each contributed to the | attention from connoisseurs. | thoroughly French in their design and comnosition, and are certain 
Paris Exhibition a picture which is in each caso highly characteristic ‘Le Combat D'Altesco,’’ which professes {o bo an episode of the | to attract popular appreciation by their combined dramatio effect and 
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irited treatment. It may be doubted, 
eed, whether that dashing figure is 
a type of the guerillero; and the animal 
which ho bestrides is a better specimen 
of horseflesh than generally falls to tho 
Jot of the Mexican cavalry; but as a 
composition the picture is so wonderfully 
suggestive of swift motion and quick, 
decisive action, that it will doubtless take 
rank amongst those celobrated battle-pieces 
which are already so numerous in I'rench 

eries. 

othe picture which M. Worms has con- 
tributed to the exhibition is in striking 
contrast to these warlike tableaux, and will 
remain one of the most noticeable 
works in the whole of this year’s collection. 
“The Cabaret in the Asturias’ is but 
the third painting exhibited by this rising 
artist, a8 5 is a very charming example of 
careful and effective colour combined with 
faithful drawing, in which every accessory 
is true to nature. This rough, well- 
frequented wine-shop is evidently no fancy 
picture, but one produced after close and 
appreciative study of the original, where 
every peculiarity of expression and every 
detail of costume were carefully noted. One 
may almost imagine the short, piquant 
Spanish proverb with which the busy, bare- 
footed serving-girl, in her picturesque head- 
gear, is replying to the half-mocking 
gallantry of the departing guest, and can 
see how the jest is taken up by that old, 
acoustomed lounger at the table, to the 
amusement of the belted farmer, our old 
friend the muleteer, and the embroidered 
matador, who have all come in to drink 
their thin, sour wine, or to eat a lunch of 
bread-salad, or bread soaked in vinegar and 
oil, with (it may be) a slice of lean ham for 
arelish. Altogether, the ‘‘Cabaret in the 
Asturias ’’ is a most suggestive picture, and 
fully deserves the praise which French critics 
have already bestowed upon it, 


THE REV. JAMES GARNER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PRIMITIVE 
METHODIST CONFERENCE, 

Tue Rev. J. Garner is a native of East 
Leake, in the county of Nottingham, and 
was born on the 10th of February, 1809, 

and hence is now in his fifty-fifth year, 

He was the youngest but one of ten 
children, was left fatherless when but 
seven years of age, and was early sent to 
labour for his own livelihood. He therefore 
received but such mental culture as the 
Sabbath school and an evening class could 
afford, but in this way obtained the elements 
of a plain English education. When 
about nineteen years of age ho became 
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a hard student and a zealous labourer, 
and by dint of persevering toil he has 
attained a high position among his brethren. 
His studies embraced theclogy, history, the 
elements of various branches of science, and 
general literature, And it is but just to 
say that few men have, under similar cir- 
cumstances, acquired a larger store of valu- 
abloinformation, Mr. Garner is naturally 
humorous and amusing, but his solid 
judgment prevents any undue display of 
this peculiarity of disposition in connection 
with the duties of the pulpit. Asa preacher, 
Mr. Garner occupies a prominent position, 
not only where he regularly ministers, but 
in many other sections of the Oonnexion. Nor 
is he less respected as a man of business 
talents and habits. He has served on 
the connexional committee about twenty- 
five years, was eight years se 

of the Manchester District Committee, has 
been twice secretary of the Conference, and 
was this year chosen the president of the 
meeting of that body which was held at 
York. He is now also the Connexional 
Secretary, and has recently removed to 
London to enter upon the important duties 
of this vocation. Many vears azo Mr, 
Garner married Miss A. Bower, of New 
Mills, Derbyshue, a lady of superior attain- 
ments, to whose influence and excellent qua- 
lities he was through successive years under 
great obligations. Latterly, however, ho 
has been called to sustain an irreparable 
loss in her decease. Mr. Garner has pub- 
lished a very valuable volume of diseertu- 
tions on theology, which has had « rapid 
and extensive sale. 


NORTH COURT, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Tuk late addition to the buildings of the 
South Kensington Museum, called tho 
North Oourt, is a noble room, 110 fs. square, 
having a roof entirely of glass, supported 
by two main girders running from north to 
south, and two smaller girders from east to 
west, giving a centre light of 50 ft. equare, 
four corner lights of 30 ft. square, and four 
rectangular squares 50 ft. by 30ft. The 
amount of light thus obtained gives the 
gallery an open-air appearance. Blinds 
are provided when the rays of the sun are 
too powerful, and give to the room a tent- 
like effect. This gallery is the most distant 
room as seen from the first entrance to the 
museum, and is charmingly terminated 
by recesses filled with ferns, protected by 
plate glass. Of these ferneries there are four 
or five. The walls of the room are neatly 
toned and partially ornamented with bas- 
reliefs. They are also arcaded, which 


united with the Wesleyan Church, and was soon em ed i i , i i i 
: — was ployed as an laboured in Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, Chester, Preston, New | has a good effect, besides being useful as means of communi- 
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mens of terra-cotta work of the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. Some clegant fountains of Italian work- 
manship adorn the south wall, Sir Christopher Wren's famcus 
model of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; two sedan-chuirs, one foreign, the 
other English; two state carriages of the last contury 5 and a 
Neapolitan vehicle, carved in wood, not at all remark able for 
elegance ; two sockets, four flagstatls, from St. Mark's, Venice, by 
Alessandro Leopardi, which figure rather prominently in our Ilus- 
tration ; a reproduction of Michael Angelo's ** Moses ;’ John Bell’s 
“‘ Bagle-slayer,”? and numerous other works, We should not omit 
to mention the beautifal tessellated pavements on each sido of the 
centre of the gallery, towards the arch leading to the lernories. 
The arrangement of the various subjects is nicoly carried out, and 
the general etfect is very pleasing. 


THE YELVERTON CASE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ince the commencement of the hearing of this famous case 
aie eos of Lords, tho interest of the general public has been 
immense. On each dey of their Lordships’ sittings the space outside 
the bar of the house was crowded by ladies and gentlemen anxious 
to catch any question that might be put to counsel by the law lords, 
and still more desirous of obtaining a glimpse of Mrs. Long worth- 
Yelverton. On tho first day of the appeal she was accommodated 
with a seat near hor counsel ; but the staring and tho pressure were 
more than the lady could bear, and she has since been permitted, to 
watch the proceedings from the reporters’ gallery. For the in- 
formation of those who are not acquainted with the arrangements 
in the House of Lords, it may be as well to state that this gallery 
is immediately over the bar, and faces the throne, When appeals 
are being heard, the Lord Chancellor sits on the woolsack, 
placed within a fow feet of the bar, and behind a low table, 
on which are his writing-desk, the papers in the case, and 
books of reference. Tho noble and learned Lords who assist 
him in hearing the appeal sit to his right and left on 
the front benches below the gangway: they likewise have small 
tables before them. The Lord Chancellor wears his wig and gown, 
and has his quaint-looking three-cocked hat within reach; but the 
other law lords are in the ordinary attire of gentlemen. On this 
oocasion the noble and learned Peers on the Lord Chunoellor’s right 
aro Lord Kingsdown and Lord Chelmsford ; those on his left, Lords 
Brougham and Weneleydale. The counsel engaged in the case stand 
and sit in a little inclosure or pen, which is about four feot equare, 
and the front boundary of which is ‘‘the bar of the House. > Itis 
in this uncovered box, holding about hali a doz persons when 
there is no table in it, that the Speaker and over six hundred hon. 
members are supposed to squeeze themselves when her Majesty sum- 
monses her ‘‘ Faithful Commons” to join in any of the united 
functions of both houses, When an appeal is on, the counsel 
addressing their Lordships stands in front, and the other gentlemen 
engaged in the case are hustled together round a little table. They 
are flanked by Parliamentary agents, solicitors, and spectators, who 
stand in amall mobs on cach wing of the wretched stall from which 
the first lawyers of the day pour forth their eloquence and conduct 
the proceedings for appellant and respondent, 

Since tho Yelverton case commenced, lay lords are constantly 
dropping in; and such was the demand of their Lordships for 
copies of the pleadings and letters that the hundred copies lodged 
by the appellant for the uso of the House had all been taken up 
before the case had been six hours at hearing. It may not be gene- 
rally known that every member of the House oi Lords, whether a 
prelate, a lawyer, a soldier, or @ layman, is entitled to vote in the 
decision on an appeal; but a privilege so sure to bring contempt on 
the judgments of the highest court of appeal, if it was exercised, is 

imed in practice. 

wee as it Lasts known that Mrs. Longworth- Yelverton had 
sought refuge in the reportera’ gallery, strangers, on one pretence or 
another, invaded that privileged sanc‘uary and stared at the lady and 
the two female friends who accompanied her with a scrutiny that was 
evidently very annoying to Mrs. Yelverton. The gentlemen in the 
gallery, feeling that while she was in that part of the building it be- 
came them toeeethatehe was not subjected to annoyance, remonttrated 
against the intrasion of persons who wore not entitled to come there; 
and, at their instance, a placard with the word ‘ Private’’ was hung 
up at the entrance; but, a number of individuals having disregarded 
this intimation, the reporters suggested that a policeman should be 
placed at the door, and this was accordingly done. Mrs, Yelverton 
generally stood behind the sunk row of pews in which the reporters 
take their notes. Sho held in her hand the volume containing the 
correspondence between herself and Major Yelverton, and marked 
with a pencil any ges on which counsel for the appellant laid 
peculiar stress. . Bellamy, her sister, and another lady wore at 
each side of her. Mrs. Longworth-Yelverton is not a handsome 
‘woman, nor is her appearance or bearing aristocratic. She is rather 
under than over the middle height, and when her countenance 
ig at rest it does not strike you as one of peouliar intelli- 
; but when she is animated that splendid intellect, of which 
er letters give such ample proof, is reflected in her whole 
and there is exquisite tenderness and immenso expression in her 
soft yot brilliant eyes. She has an abundance of golden fair har, 
which she wears turned back from her forehead. If the appeal goes 
in her favour, of course her counsel will receive their fees ; but it is 
gaid that if the decision is the other way, neither the Attorney- 
General for England, the Lord Advocate tor Scotland, the Queen’s 
Advovate, nor Mr. Whiteside, the leader of the Common-law lar of 

Ireland, will accopt one guinee for their services in her behalf. 

The case was opened for the appellant, Major Yelverton, by Mr. 
Rolt, Q.0., whospoke for four days and a halt, and was followed on 
the same side by Sir Hugh Cairns. The Attorney-General and tho 
Lord Advocate then replied on the partof Mrs. Longworth- Yelverton, 
and tho case now waits for the decision of their Lordships. 

Mrs. Forbes Yelvorton is belioved to bo in the neighbourhood of 
London, but has not been at the House of Lords, Major Yelverton’s 
whereabouts is not generally known. Some say he is in Australia ; 
others that he is in Paris. 


EXPERIMENTS AT SNOEBURYNESS. — An important series of gunnery 
experiments was made at Shoeburyness last week. The object was to test 
the resisting powers of # target representing a section of the i:on-clad Lord 
‘Wafden, now being built, and in the same trials to determine the comparative 

g powersof the Somerset and Frederick guns, and of the Armetroag 

guns. The first represents guns of the same weight—64 tons 

each, but the Frederick is of smalier bore than the other. The other guns 

are both of 300 1b. weight, but the Anderson gun is likewire of smaller bore 

shan the Armstrong. The result of the trials, which were of great interest, 

was that the target, though in its principal parts 424 in, thick, was knocked 

all to pieces ; and, with respect to the guns, the large-bore guns were found 
to be superior to their small-bore competitors, 

REMARKABLE TRAGEDY IN FRANCE.—A murder and a suicide have 
been committed in one family in France, owing to a child having eaten two 
strawberries! The daughter of a M. Renaux was about to go for the first 
time to communion, but the same morning ate two strawberries from a dish 
of fruit. This prevented the ceremony, so strict is the rule of the Roman 


Cath Chu: that the sacrament sball be taken fasting. Her parents 
oer her in severe language, and, much terrified, she left her home in 
the night and went to a farm adjoining the school she attended. Her 


ng she had gone, thought she had committed suicide and 
Pawnee nnesiffin the Mamne. The tragedy had not yet ended, for Mdme, 
Benaux's brother-in-iaw, who had glreaay given signs of mental derangement, 


heari: ft his sister’s disappearance, took a loaded gun with whica he shot | i 
der na | by chance be missed. 


dead a servant man and afverwards blew out his own brains. 

GENERAL GARIBALDI.—Garibaldi has addressed the following letter to 
the editor of the Movemento of Turin :—*In the supplement to No. 137 of 
your newspaper, under the head of ‘England,’ you quote an article of the 
“Morning Post, to which 1 feel mysre}f called upon to reply as follows :— 
* Political associates aud intimate triends,—You would do me a most signal 
favour if you would have the goodness to share with me the deep gratitude 
that I feel and that 1 owe to all those Englishmen whom I met and wich 
whom I associated in their noble country, from the honest sons of labour to 
the illustrious meu who preside over its Government. Know, then, that I 
decided upon visiting England in order to pay her # sacred debt of gratitude, 
and that I withdrew when I thought proper to do so, without any insti- 
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NEW NOVELS. hy anee 
By the Author of “A Bad Beginning,’ 
3 vols, Smith, Lider, and Co. 
Tinsley Brothers. 


Hester Wirton. 
*‘ Uhesterford,”’ \c. 
Froin Pillar to lost. 1 vol. c 

Here are two stories of present-day Englis: lifo, They are widely 
dissimilar in representations of society, and nither can be acoused 
of much reokless exaggeration; but the powers of the writers are 
so distinct that, whilst ‘* Hester Kirton’? reads like no more than 
worn-out jumble once more juggled into three volumes, From 
Pillar to Post, ’’ although almost too romantic for real life, has an 
air of novelty and truth breathing freely out of every line. This is 
the pure literary faculty, apart from the exercise of the imaginative 
faculties or the exercise of any learning or ¢xperience. here is 
more in this than most readers end many writers believe. Nothing 
is more common than for decorous middle age, especially when it has 
achieved no brilliant success, to recommend youth to be careful of 
what i has to say and ‘never mind about the manner of saying it. 
This is a great mistake. A man in his senses will take—angrily, 
indeed—a coat of inferior texture, but handsomely cut to his figure, 
whilst ho will reject the best woven Australian fleece if some 
*prentice hand has cut it out of all possibility of wear. Therefore, 
como attention to style, somo care in selection of _material, 
and a good-sense balance of the different materials is owing, 
amongst other things, by every novel-writer to every novel- 
reader. t will readily be presumed that ‘* Hester Kirton 
falls off in some of these particulars. Dut, still, the book has 
its merits; and it is impossible to read_ through the pages 
without acquiring a certain respest for the writer, and that respect 
is hereby evidenced in this our eolomn recommendation that she 
should read ‘From Pillar to Post,’? with a view of studying how 
neatly as well as brilliantly incidents and characters may be opposed 
and may blend. 

Hester Kirton is a young country girl, who is early left an orphan, 
and is caught up and married for her money by a handsome young 
London gambler and fortune-hunter. These are the principal objects 
of interest ; but there are occasional episodes—especially of country 
village life—which are admirably drawn, and are certainly the best 
things in the book. Once or twice, indeed, the authoress seems 
to be aware of this, and hovers over her subject until pas- 
sages occur which are pure sketches or fragments, and have no 
more connection with the novel than apple-sauce had in saving the 
Capitol. Old Kirton, the father, is a very wealthy miser, and all 
his money is laid up with his schoolfellow and friend, Goldsmith, 
who is possibly a ar and certainly an attorney—a pious and 
charitable mun, whom you distrust from the very first 
page. This lawyer has in his power young Frederick 
Hallam, a handsome spendthrift and scapograce who is just 
trying to look respectable in a Government otilice. He 
wants a wife—for money! Goldsmith recommends Hester, and 
Hallam goes down to Kirton’s farm with some deeds for the old man 
tosign. Thus gaining a footing, followed up by two or three acci- 
dental meetings designed by himself, Hester is suiliciently fasci- 
nated; and, her father dying suddenly, she becomes heiress to all 
his wealth, and marries |'rederick Hallam within three montha of 
the funeral. Now, Hester is a remarkably handsome girl, but with 
no more cultivation than the pasture-slopes of the mountains of the 
moon. Her husband is soon tired of her, soon ashamed of her, and, 
lastly, he neglects her. All through this she studies hard and 


becomes learned ; moreover, she becomes coldly indifferent to all the | 
world, and is strong enough to confront such amiable attacks as may | 


be made. Her money, moreover, is somehow tied up with Goldsmith, 
and she actually makes her town-bred butterfly of a husband —the 
man who lives only for dinners and horse-racing—go and live in a 
country house, where thoro is nothing to be done but cultivate 
flowers. But Mr. l'red’s nature is beginning to change. Ho» soon 
loves floriculture, and he loves his little boy; whilst Hester does 
nothing but snub him and his affection for her, which is rapidly 
growing, and makes herself a general nuisance to all with whom 
shecomesincontact, But one day she heats of a good ection done by 
Hallam to her old nurse. She is overjoyed, dashes up to London, ees 
Goldsmith, and tells him to buy a certain estate which Fred has long 
wished to have. But Goldsmith recommends her not to buy the 
estate, and tells her that Fred is a greater gambler than ever, hope- 
less!y ruined, and so forth. She immediately starts for the Continent, 
and picks up information which leads her to entirely disbelieve Mr. 
Goldsmith. She returns to England to hear that Go!dsmith is a 
bankrupt, who has absconded with every penny, and to tind her 
husband on his deathbed, where, however, they tinally manage to 


| embrace, to forgive and be forgiven. 


This main thread of ‘* Hester Kirton,’’ old or new. is well told, 
and has a certain psychological interest. By-the-way, it should have 


| been explained that the estrangement between the Hallams arose 


from the lady being informed that she was only married for her 
money. A lady Helena Fortesque, who hasa spite against Hallam, 
calls upon Mrs. Hallam and bangs her about after this fashion :— 

“ You forget, Mrs. Hallam, that a far larger share of duty is due from you 
to your husband than from others, to whom, perhapa, it is to be regretted 
you should have ventured to compare yourself.” 

Hester did not answer ; but as Lady Helena rose from her seat, she rose 
also, as proud, as defiant, and far more self-possessed than her visitor. 

They were about the same height, but Lady Helena’s form was far more 
fully developed than Hester's, and there was a velvet-like ease in her move- 
ments which the other as yet wanted. But still scarcely any one could have 
preferred the dark-browed, Eastern beauty of the one face to the pure, 
delicate, refined loveliness of the other, 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Hester, after a pause, feeling ineulted 
and surprised at once ; what was intended by this pointed reference to her 
husband *—‘*nor do I care to know,” she continued, for she thought her 
visitor looked wicked, and ske wished she would go. 

* But you must know, I intend you to doso. I never speaic in riddles that 


I cannot explain,” said the other, with flashing eyes; “ and | want to teach | 


you, what it is a pity your own sense does not, that you should not have com- 
pared yourself with me. / was married for myself, not for my money.” 


Her eyes sparkled triumphantly, as she pronounced the last words with | 


deliberate emphasis. 

** How dare you insinuate what you know to be false!” exclaimed Hester, 
passionately, and she advanced a few steps towards her. 

“ It is no falsehood—it is the truth,” s:id Helena Fortescue, fixing her eyes 
steadily on Hester's troubled face,in which she thought she saw the con- 
firmation of her own words. ** And now, good morning,” she added, sweeping 
— ~ ag it Pe eo believe me, ask your husband when he 

urns. are him to contradict my wor say rried y 
can is acl aea® Y words, and to say he married you 
The above, be it understood, is no man’s writing. Of course women 
understand themselves best. For the rest, the loves of Lucy 
Wrenshaw and Jacob Bonham, the doctor, is a charming sketch ; 
but the crowd of town and country people is unendurable, and, con- 
sidoring what By ron says, the last thing we ehould have thought of 
—_ to that abominable old bore, the nuree, would have been an 
annuity. 


The charm of ‘‘ From Pillar to Post,’”’ by the author of —— but | 


the titlepage makes no sign. However, most: readers wi!l imagine 
by the author of what before they have finished a hundred pages. 
The charm is that several threads pursued are found to ba tied 
together, more or less comfortably, at the other end. The story, 
although short, ia too minute for close analysis, and requires careful 
reading, lest the change which holf a page may bring about should 
The ecene opens at the opera, amongst fine 


| people, and, indeed, is studiously confined, with one exception, to 


pati whatever. As to those under whose roof I was an honoured gucst, it 
will never be possible for me to thank them solficiently for the exceeding 
courtesy which they so splendidly lavished on me.’ The General is now at 
the baths of Ischia, for the benefit of his health, 


fine people up to the close, There is a delightful Mabel, Lady 
Harbiedown, who is we!l cared for by her friends ; Stephen Grafton, 
a Cornet of Light Dragoons; and Cyril Vavasour, a poet with a 
rained family, who is ‘‘taking’’ to law and reporting. Contrasted 
with these 1s the assemblage of Miss—or Mrs. will do—Lottica 
Tellington, & model, of sll that is beautiful, at loast, and who is 
surrounded by a host of boyish admirer, all splondidly dressed, 
and all bearing patrician names—a favourite fancy, we believe, with 
the anonymous author. It is evident that one of these young 
fellows, Keginald Dormer, an aitist, is far too much fasci- 
nated, and it is evident that he wishes to avoid the 


| observation of Cyril Vavasour; for his sister Mary has, ia 


—— SSS: 

! in a mannor, placed Reginald under Cyril’s protection. Returning to 
| the Cyril Box, we find only the most, playiul friendship being talked 

with promises of immediate visits, \c.; but Cyril is terribly teased 
| about his various loves, and is promisod the sicht of a certain 
| Blanche, who is to turn his head and heart for once and for ever aad 
aday. He meets this Blanche Latimer—a cutee, clever girl, and 
soon they are making love fast enough—that is, ehe is always hint. 
ing that ho had better marry her, whilst he cleverly and satirically 
repels every word, and avails himself of the intimacy to tho fullest 
extent. ‘The fact is, Cyril is devoted to Mary Dormer, Reginald’s 
sister; but she has created an unnecessary estrangement, aud ho is 
morose or cynical in consequence. What is the sequel? Reginald 
lives a short life of shame, and elopes with Blanche Latimer; but 
they are pursued and interrupted by Cyril and Lettice Tallington, 
whom he has known five or six_years since as an honest, good girl, 
Reginald breaks his neck. Never mind tho other people The 
honest young Cornet, whose life has been all purity, has proposed to 
Mary Dormer and been rejected. Luckily, he is ordered off to Canada, 
and hopes to be consoled one day. Cyril is gloom and bitterness, 
whenin comes Mary. Herfatherisdead. They quarrel over the past; 
but quarrelling brings explanation, and it is evident that each has 
acted from the noblest motives; and it is only in the very last lino 
of the very last page that Cyril says, ‘My darling! My darling! 
At last!’’ which, by-the-way, is the one termination which the 
reader never expected. It would be unfair to tell more of tho story 
indeed, that ‘‘last line’’ is going somewhat too far. If possible, 
we would quote pages to show the writer's singular felicity in 
dialogue, which is ever perfectly dramatic, because it always brings 
out character. His way of dealing with so-called delicate subjects 
is masculine enough, but the manhood secms not to share the ain 
whilst boldly pointing to the foul blots on life. It is daring and 
reckless, but yet it is delicate. The scene between Lettice and tho 
mother of a young booby named Morley, who is going to marry her, 
has in it argument enough to knock over all sensitiveness. And 
especially good are the conversations between Guy Blacklock and 
Cyril, Guy being an excellent follow, who roally believes in new 
schemes, although not in all that he proposes; whilst Cyril only 
requires the touch of a girlish hand to see all the world gules again, 
We cannot refrain from one specimen, Guy says:— 

“We throw overboard readily enough the manners and customs of other 
periods, whilst we preserve their moral precepts, which fit us even worse. 
We strain our facultics in order to maintain im cities the decalogue of the 
Desert, and to keep inviolate in an age of money the maxims of an age when 
there was none.” 

“But surely—if you are serions—morality never changes: there are prin. 
ciples which are immutable, truths which are immortal.” 

“ Ah, my good friend, beware of immortal truths! I have buried many in 
my time. Itis not pleasant to be the sexton to one’s own abortive opinions, 
especially when one fecls no promise of a more perfect parturition. Abortive 
opinions are like other abortive births, they weaken and disfigure the frame, 
which, had they arrived at maturity, they would have strengthened and 
adorned. Morality never changes! We hear of fashionable vices—not of 
fashionable virtues : but the latter exist no less than the former. Looking 
through history as well as around me, | find a morality which has its sauction 
in the convenience of the majority. ‘The talents that exalted Mercury into 
a god nowadays sink Smich into a felon: the wit that won the former a 
place in a mythological Walhalla carries the latter into a matter-of-fact 
dock. Personal strength used to conquer crowns : it now subjects you to an 
indictment for assault and an action for damages. In the heroic days, it 

you were weak you were kicked; now, you are coddled in an hospital or 
propped up with a subscription. Morality not change! Of course it does : 
| the mischief is, we will not allow it to change enough. The facts have 
changed—that is certain enough : them we cannot master. Preach from « 
million pulpits as you will, one day in the seven, against the lust of mammon- 
worship, there comes from the crowded cities and from the fallow-fields, on 
the other six, one huge contradicting voice, proclaiming aloud the new and 
only commandment—‘ Thou shalt not be poor! '”’ 


This is hearty, vigorous writing; and, combined with the various 
goodnesses already hinted at, must make a name for the author, if, 
| indeed, he has not a fine one already made, but momentarily sup- 
| pressed, In any case, “From Pillar to Post’ is a mew and good 
| order of novel architecture, 


Father Stirling, A Novel. By Jamus M‘Gricor ALLAN, 
| T. C. Newby. 

Readers who are fond of books writton ‘‘ with a purpose’’ should 
try ‘* Wather Stirling.’ There is purpose in every lino, although it 
is not the lightest task to make out precisely what that purpose is. 
Possibly s description of the story, in a few lines, will give st least 

| an idea of Mr. Allan’s teaching, A young English gentleman 
suddenly succeeds to hia father's large property, and shortly after- 
wards becomes a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. On account 
of this his old love for Madeline Singleton is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as her father, the Colonel, will not allow her to marry any 
but a Protestant. In dospair the hero takes holy orders, and 
| becomes Father Stirling, and epoedily gains great reputation for 
| eloquence and piety, and for tho manner io which ho Jives on 
& crust and dispenses large charity. Unfortunately he is uedec 
the eway of a Jesuit Peist, Iuther Wiley, who socks to make 
him join the Order of Jesus, where his great talents would be 
well appreciated. Dut, no; stirling has no ambition, and even 
| refuses a bishopric in favour of his plain sanctity, his visits to the 
poor, and, in fact, his personal contact with the world to which he 
has devoted himself, All this is good; but, on the other hand, 
| despite everything, Stirling does not forget Madeline, and Madeline 
remains true to Stirling. Stirling bogins to have doubts, and the 
doubts and his love together neariy wear him to death, and he seeks 
medical advice. Tho doctor tells him to marry—the reader must 
pardon us for not copying out the broad reasons given. Stirling 
explains that he is a priest, and that marriage is impossible. And 
| then followe a passage in which the doctor deliberately recommends 
asubstitute familiar enough in Turkey, and only just tolerated in 
the very best French society. But the advice is thrown away— 
Stirling isa gentleman. However, the Jesuit morality is found to 
be so disgusting, and the love for Madeline and home comforts 80 
strong, that Stirling is on the point of reverting to his old religion, 
when Madeline sends for him. Her father is supposed to be drowned, 
and she is on her deathbed wishing to bo received into the Catholic 
Church. Poor Stirling, who is on the very point of recanting, 
is obliged to minister to her, and the whole world rings with the 
glories of Father Stirling for his having converted a rich heiress, 
| who will give all her wealth to the Church. Thus there is no 
| escape from Roman Oatholicism for Stirling, Madeline recovers and 
goes into a convent, leaving every shilling to the Church—a iact, by- 
the-way, which the law of the land dces not permit. Colonel 
Singleton suddenly reappears, and is dying; but Madeline will not 
| hear his mossages, because she has been Jesuiticully persuaded to 
| stuff her ears with cotton-wool. ‘The old gentleman then dies before 
| he can alter his will; and Madeline, who at last hears how cruelly 
| sho has been victimised, dies likewise, and what becomes of her 
money—unless the lawyers take it—nobody oan tell, And then 
| Father Stirling dies; and, upon the whole, nobody can feel sorry 
ior it, because the book is then ended. : 
Mr. Allan's object appears to be to eover the Roman Catholic 
| Church with abuse—or, perhaps, he only means Jesuitism. Cer- 
| tainly, all the horrible plots and plans which form tho incidents 
| of ** Father Stirling’’ deserve the severest human reprehension ; 
but, in tho present day, it wou'd be hard to take the doctrines laid 
down as principles of Romieh practice, or even as priacipally con- 
fined to the Order of Jesus. Public opinion was not with Mr. Smee, 
and even the cage of young Mr. Harrison found an advocate, so lar 
as young Mr. A’ Beckett was concerned, if he be of any value. But 
what docs Mr. Allan want’ He ig evidently no admirer of his own 
| Kok, and the Church of Englund parson whom he once introdyces 
he huddles out of the room like a poorrelatioa. Upon the whole, hs 
appears to “yo in’ for the common-sense matevialism or re- 
tionslism displayed by De. Biunt, who is @ good man who does not 
trouble bimselt about Diviae worship, and gives advice gratis to 
priests founded on the dubious morality which obtains on the banks of 
tue Bosphorus. Mr. Allan writes very much batter than when he lec- 
tured ambitious young ladies on * The Cost of a Coronet;”’ and, a8 & 
| polemical novel, we can candidly recommend "Father Stirling” to 
grown-up people; but let Paterfamilias be wary of letting it get 
into the hands of youth, 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM SMITH O'BRIEN. 
WILLIAM SMITH O'BRIEN died at Bangor on Saturday 
ing last, after a short illness. He belonged to a race 

borer has been thought worthy of a special history. 
b= Bernard Burke traces the descent of the family, the 
at f which is now Baron of Inchiquin, to the cele- 
any Hibernian monarch Brien Boroihme, who com- 
Lite ced his reign in 1002, and closed it with his life at the 
pattle of Clontarf,in 1014, Murrough O’Brien surrendered 
bee valty to Henry Vill. in 1543, and was created in 
Pe secjnence Karl of Thomond, the title of Baron of 
eee ain being granted to his heirs male. Murrongh, the 
ifth Harl was created Marquis of Thomond in 1800, and 
ttth of the United Kingdom as Baron Thomond, of 
Ta Jow, in the county of Bucks, in 1801. Several col- 
al ‘branches of the family occupied conspicuous 
be itions, and received various titles and honours from 
ie Crown at different times. Among these was Sir 
Edward O'Brien, of Dromoland, who was succeeded by his 
Idest son, Sir Lucius, in 1765; he was Clerk of the Crown 
ei} Hanaper, a Privy Councillor in Ireland, and M.P. for 
ony years for the county of Clare. He was succeeded, 
mae, by his eldest son, Sir Edward, who married the 
“ai hter of Mr. William Smith, of Cahirmoyle, in the 
net of Limerick. Among the offspring of this 
Sarring? were Lucius, fifth Baronet, whose right 
a the barony of Inchiquin was contirmed by the Com- 
mittee of Privileges of the House of Lords, April 11, 1862, 
and William Smith, of Cahirmoyle, the deceased, who was 
porn Oct. 17, 1803, and was, therefore, in the sixty-first 
is age. 
a prions were Protestants and Conservatives. Not- 
withstanding the patriotic associations connected with 
the history of the family, Mr. Smith O’Brien did not re- 
ceive his education in any of the schools of his own 
country. Following the example of the Irish aristocracy 
generally, Sir Edward sent his children to be educated in 
England. Mr. William Smith O’Brien, his second son, 
received his education at Harrow, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. When he was only twenty-three years of age 
he entered Parliament, as member for the borough of 
Ennis, in 1826 ; and he represented the county of Limerick 
from 1836 till 1849, when, in consequence of his conviction 
for high trearon, he was expelled the house. The O'Briens 
were Op) to O'Connell at the Clare election, and Mr. 
Smith O'Brien, on one occasion, in his place in 
the House of Commons, strongly censured thie conduct 
of the chief of the repeal party. A great change, 
however, subsequently passed over his political views. 
Great was the delight of the National party when, on the 
commencement of the State prosecutions against O'Connell 
and his associates, in 1844, Mr. William Smith O'Brien, 
the descendant of the Royal hero of Clontarf, took the 
vacant chair of the Liberator in Conciliation Hall, Sub- 
sequently he assumed the position of s sort of lieutenant 
to O'Connell after his return from prison ; but the latter 
found that a new spirit had grown up in the association, 
and a habit of appealing to the sword for the establish- 
ment of Lrish independence, the policy of which his recent 
trial, his prison experience, and his failing health 
rendered more than ever distasteful to him. Besides, 
he could not help feeling jealous of Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, whom the Young Ireland party laboured 
to raise to a position of ascendancy. O'Connell did 
not really want separation from England, and he abhorred 
the idea of a Republic; besides, there was an essential 
difference in point of religion between the two parties. 
In the mind of O'Connell, Ireland and the Roman Catholic 
Church were inseparably united. On the other hand, 
Smith O'Brien, Davis, Duffy, Meagher, and the rest of the 
Young Ireland leaders, wanted to keep the national 
struggle free from religion ; but they were utterly deluded 
in supposing that the Roman Catholic peasantry would 
fight for a cause which their priests refused to bless, and 
they would not bless any cause except in the direct interest 
of their Church. Hence Mr. Meagher remarked to his 
fellow-prisoners in Richmond Bridewell—* We made a 
tatal mistake in not conciliating the Catholic priesthood. 

The agitation must be baptised in the old holy well.” 
In consequence of these radical differences in principle 
and pury :¢ becween Young and Old Ireland, the former 


retir:4 body from Conciliation Hall, and set up for 
the a in @ building called the Music Hall, in Abbey- 
stree 1e other side of the Liffey. This occurred in 


1846, just before the famine, when the Young Irelanders 
established the Irish Confederation, On this new plat- 
form Mr. Smith O’Brien was surrounded by a number of 
energetic and able young men, including Mr. Dillon (now 
Alderman Dillon), Mr. Doheny, Mr. O'Gorman, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Mitchell, and others less distinguished. 
O'Brien, Duffy, and Meagher set themselves to orgunising 
clubs and preparing the people for an Irish republic, 
of which Smith O’Brien was to be the first president, 
and which might afterwards become a_ kingdom, 
with the restoration of the ©'Brien dynasty. With 
thee objects in view, the confederation sent a 
deputation to Paris to solicit the aid of the Republican 
Government recently established there. The deputation 
consisted of Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and O'Gorman, who 
Presented a congratulatory uddress to the President, 
Lamartine. He gave them a reply in his grandest style, 
but told them that “the Republic was at peace with 
England, and would not utter a word or breathe an 
insinuation at variance with the principle of the reciprocal 
inviolability of nations which it had proclaimed.” He 
concluded thus :—** The fallen monarchy had treaties and 
diplomatists—our diplomatists are nations.” The deputa- 
tion shouted * Vive la Republic! Vive Lamartine!” and 
returned to resume the work of agitation. 

Lord Clarendon at length determined to apprehend the 
rebels. Onthe 13th of May John Mitchell was arre-ted 
and committed to Newgate. He was tried, found guilty, 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years ; and though 
10,000 men, who had tramped round his prison in military 
order, solemnly vowed that they would never let him out 
of the country, he was dispatched qnietly in a prison van 
to a small steamer in the river, and thence to a man-of- 
war, which conveyed him to Bermuda. Smith O'Brien 
and Meagher had been tried at the same time, but the 
jury disagreed, and they were liberated. 

Towards the end of July Lord Clarendon, armed with 
the new bill for the security of the Crown and Govern- 
ment, took effectual measures for crushing the rebellion, 
In order to avoid arrest the leaders fled from Dublin. On 
the night of the 22nd Smith O’Brien started by the 
Wexford mail and proceeded to Enniscorthy. Thence he 
crossed the mountains into the county of Carlow, where 
he harangued the people and called on them to rise. He 
then went to Cashel, where he left his portmanteau, 
containing @ letter from Mr. Gavan Duffy, which was 
produced as evidence against him. In the mean- 
time a reward of £500 was offered for the appre- 
hension of William Smith O'Brien, and £300 each for 
Meagher, Dillon, and Doherty. These splendid prizes 
put the constabulary on the alert. The insurrection 
actually commenced at a place called Mullinahone, where, 
at the ringing of the chapel bell, large numbers of the 
peasantry assembled in arms, and hailed Smith O'Brien as 
their General, He was armed with a pike and several 
Pistols fastened to a belt. On the 26th of July he went to 
4 police barrack containing six men,to whom he promised 
better pay and promotion if they would join his ranks, and 
bidding them refuse at their peril, They peremptorily re- 
fused, but he marched off without attacking them, On the 
24th he appeared on Boulagh Common, near Ballingarry,on 
the borders of Tipperary. There Sub-Inspector Trant, from 
Colan, with about fifty men, hed fortitied himself in the 

ouse of the widow Cormac. ‘The rebel forces surrounded 
the house, their chief standing in the cabbage garden and 
arleying with the constabulary through the window, 
se aickly retired, however, and mounted a horse which 
e had taken from a policeman ; Trant, apprehending an 
mak ordered his men to fire, and a battle ensued, 
he rebels fled in the greatest confusion. Eighteen 
Were killed, and a large number w sunded, the con- 
Stabulary suffering no damage whatever. Mr. O'Brien 
rhe abandoned the cause in de spair, and concealed himeelf 
fod several days among the peasantry, not one of Whom was 
mMpted to betray him even for the large reward of £500, 


Bick of that sort of life, he proceeded from his hiding-pl 
sas Keeper Mountains ou the 5th of August, and Seasts 
yrallway station at Thurles. While taking a ticket for 
pee he was recognised and arrested by a railway 
rd named Hulme. A strong escort of police was im- 
mediately procured, and he was conveyed by special train 
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to Dublin, where he was lodged in Kilmainham Gaol. 
Thus ended the insurrection of 1848. Mr. O'Brien was 
tried by special commission at Clonmel, which opened on 
the 2lst of September. With him were tried Meagher 
and M‘Manus. His trial lasted nine days, All three 
were found guilty of high treason, and sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. The punishment was 
commuted to transportation for life; but, owing to the 
powerful intercession of friends, the clemency of the 
Crown was extended to him after eight years, and he was 
permitted to return to his native land. ’ since that time, 
with few exceptions, he kept himself aloof from politics ; 
but his political opinions were still unchanged, his hos- 
tility to the British Government unmitigated, and hé 
never could see anything wrong in the course he had 
ssooten except the miscalculation of means to accomplish 
e end, 


LAW AND CRIME. 

AN interesting case of libel was tried last week in 
the Court of Exchequer, The titles of the causes— 
for two were brought upon similar grounds of 
action — wera ‘* Millingen v. Johnstone and 
Williams’? and ‘‘Millingen yv. Johnstone and 
Chapman.’’ The defendants were, in one cause, 
the responsible representatives of the Morning 
Herald, and, in the other, of the Evening Standard 
newspapers. In March last some evil-dieposed 
person or persons iasued advertisements and letters 
containing wicked and insulting proposals to young 
women. These communications were dated from 
No. 151, Cheapside. The journals before mentioned 
commented upon the fact, which had been publicly 
stated to the sitting Alderman at Guildh: The 
leading article in which the comment was made 
appeared in both papers. The writer had con- 
sulted the London Directory and had found 
that the occupants of No. 151, Cheapside, were 
Miss Millingen, umbrella-maker (the plaintiff), 
and the proprietor of a news-room. Here- 
upon he took it upon himself to menticn 
the names of both the tenants, and to call 
upon both, if they were aught but ‘‘ umbra um- 
brarum”’ to ‘‘assist in removing the opprobrium 
attaching to their place of business.’’ This was 
the essence of the alleged libel. And here, before 
we proceed further in relating the story of the case, 
we may point out the imprudence of the writer of 
the article. The fact of one portion of ‘151, Cheap- 
side” being used as a public news-room might 
fairly have suggested the facility with which any 
anonymous vagabond might have procured paer- 
mission for the address of his letters to the house 
in question, Such i rg indeed, to have been 
the true explanation of the matter. For tho sake, 
apparently, of the exhibition of a kind of 
smartness, as well as of classical attain- 
ment,'Sthe Latin phrase was lugged in; just 
as s modern Byronic joker might have probably 
transmogrified the famous motto of Junius inte 
“Stat nominis umbrella,’’ in such a case, with 
equal justice and jocosity. However, British juries 
generally do not understand much Latin, and in 
this case the slight aggravation of the libel escaped 
notice. Miss Millingen, after the publication of the 
libel, appears to have been advised with a view to 
the inoreage of the damages expectant — an 
action; for, according to the evidence on her behalf, 
she surrendered the business to her brother, under 
whose management the receipts declined from 
between £600 and £700 per annum to £5 per 
week, Mr. Justice Byles, before whom the cause 
was tried, thus directed the jury:— 

Did the libel intend to impute to the plaintiff that she 
was suspected of having herself allowed the use of the 
house for the purpose, and that it was necessary to clear 
herrelf of the suspicion ? If that was printed of her, and 
if that is what it means, it is a libel. 1f you are not 
satisfied that is what it does mean, then you must find for 
the defendant ; but if you think it is what it does mean, 
that is a case in which yon must find for the plaintiff, and 
you will then consider what damages, under the circum- 
stances, the plaintiff ought to receive and the defendant 
ought to pay. 

This was the true issue in the cause. The jury 
discussed the matter for two houra, and they found 
a verdict for the plaintiff with 40s. damages in 
each action. Bince the trial a curious letter, pur- 

rting to be a communication from one of the 
jury, has appeared in the Standard. The writer 
alleges that a discussion took place among the 
jury as to the direction by the learned Judgo, and 
that a reference would have been made to his 
Lordship thereon but that he had loft the Court, 
and that the verdict was the result of a com- 
romise. It is also alleged that the jury wished to 

@ informed whether a verdict for 408. would 
carry costs, but they were told that the question 
was improper. We only mention this to point 
out @ curious inconsistency of English law, of 
which a leading maxim 1s that ignorance of 
law excuses no man. Nevertheless, in practice, 
juries are constantly refused information as 
to the amount of damages necessary to 
carry costs, and yet the costs in cases where such 
questions arise always form the very essence and 
gravamen of the verdict. If there be among the 
jury one sufficiently learned in the laws of his own 
country to guide his fellows upon this important 

int, of course this is taken into consideration, 

t not, information is denied by the Judge, ao that 
the ignorance of a juty is relied upon as an in- 
gredient in the justice of their verdict. Thus, not 
only is the jury lett to act, as it were, blindfolded, 
but opportunity is afforded to a positive, wrong- 
headed, or misinformed juror to mislead the others, 
Time-honoured as this practice may be in law, it 
can scarcely stand as unquestionable in its equity. 
In this case, for instance, it is left to the Judge to 
decide, by the granting or withholding of the certi- 
ficate for costs, whether the plaintaff should or 
not be mulcted in her own expenses of the action, 
which must amount to about at least forty times 
the amount’of the award of the jury. ; 

The last stave of the Chancery suit of “Boucicanlt 
v. Delafield’? was terminated on Tuerdiy by 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood. The eult was 
for infringement of copyright by defendant of plain- 
tiff’s drama of *The Ovileen Bawn.” The plain- 
tiff's bill was dismiseed upon the ground that the 
piece had been first performed in America, whereby 
tho plaintiff was debsrred irom the benefit of the 
English Copyright Act. During the suit both, 
plaintiff and detendant had become bankrupt. The | 
defendant's assignees, after the dismissal of plain- 


tiff's bill, claimed damages for the injuuction 
which had been issuod against defendant, re- | 
straining him from playing ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn.”’ | 
In fact, defondant had at first only played | 
& piece written for the purpose, embodying | 
cortain of the incidents, and called by the title of 
plaintifl’s production. On the service of the in- | 
junction defendant altered the title of his piece to 
“ Ouehla ma Chree,’’ whereupon, although the play | 


| supply on hand amounts to 37 


was not altered at all, the receipts at his theatre 
fell off from £30 to £5 per night. The defendant 
claimed £2600 for damages in this respect, but the 
Vice-Chancellor was of opinion that the only real 
damage which had been sustained was that of a 
sum of £5 5s, for new posting-bills and placards, 
and that the reason of the falling off of the receipts 
was that defendant's piece was intrinsically un- 
profitable, and became unsuccessful when deprived 
of the name of ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn.’”’ His honour, 
therefore, awarded £5 5s, damages, and refused 
to allow defendant's costs. 

The Accidental Death Insurance Company 
defended an action brought in the Common Pleas 
upon one of their policies. The insurer, a stout, 
heavy man, had taken his seat upon a rotten chair 
which broke down with him, causing internal 
injuries which terminated in his death. The com- 
pany pleaded that, by their conditions they were 
exempted from payment in certain cases, among 
these, erysipelas and hernia, arising from accident, 
and that the case of the deceased fell within this 
exemption. Had this been held to bea good defence, 
an insurer dying from erysipelas—one of the most 
frequently fatal results of wounds of tho 
head, might have been held in future to 
have forfeited the policy by not dying of a fractured 
skull instead of the secondary ailment. Such a 
position could clearly not be maintained, and the 
Court, upon demurrer, set aside the plea, holding 
that the exemption in tho conditions referred to 
erysipslas, &c., arising upon accidents having oc- 
curred before the policy. That is to say, that a 
man having & wounded head may not insure and 
then leave his executors to claim upon his death by 
subsequent erysipelas, Mr. .Justice Willes’ declared 
that according to defendant’s view of the con- 
ditions such a policy would be most illusory. 


POLICE, 

BURGLARY.—Alfred Terry, painter, was charged with 
burglariously breaking and entering the house of Mrs. 
Jane Shaw, No. 3, Stanhope-terrace, Regent's Park, with 
intent to commit a felony, 

Small, 391 8, said that about one o'clock that morning 
he heard the breaking of glass, and went into the garden 
of No. 3, where the landlady was calling for the police. He 
went into the house, and tound the prisoner standing in 
the hall without his shoes and stockings. He took him 
into custody, and on searching found one of the prisoner's 
boots in the garden and the other in the 


and the bolt inside drawn back, by which means entrance 
had been effected. 


She had a previous knowledge of the 
prisoner, he having married a woman who had been in her 
employ. Last winter the prisoner was out of work, and 
she asked both him and his wife to dinner on Christmas 
Day, and gave them a sirloin of beef and plum-pudding. 
He knew the habits of her house, and where she kept 
her plate. 

Elizabeth Burkins, the servant, proved fastening the 
doors and windows on the previous night. 

The prisoner had nothing to say in reply to the charge, 
and he was fully committed for trial. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Tuk deslings in all National Securities thia week, b th tor Money 
and Time, havejbeen on a ¥ limited scale, and prices have nor 
been supported. Consols, for osfer, have realined &9% 90 to 894 

: Ditto, for Time, 9} 4 90; Reduced and New Three yer Cenu, 

RRR: Exchequer Bills, March, 84, te 3s, dis. ; Disvo, June, 5s. die, 
to par; Bank otock has been 235 vo 257 ex div. 

supply of money on offer in the general discount market is 
somewha: extensive. The demand for accommodation is tteaay, at 
the annexed rates for the best mercantile paper :— 


Thirty Days’ Bills .. - on 


Sixty Daye’ .. oe ee ~ . a 
Three Months’ - « - 64 ” 
Four Months’ oe -~ ee - 6 n 
Six Monthe’.. - - - 7 


” 

The Directors of the Bank of Francs have purchased £490,000 in 
gold bere. The exporta Lave, therefore, increased ; consequently, 
there is very little competition for paper on the part of the various 
bankers. About £300,000 in bullion has arcived trom various 
quarters, 

An arrangement hag been effected for the union ef the banking 
firms of Mesers Glyn Mulls, aud Co., with Mesars. Carrie and Cu, 

Nearly all Foreign Securities have declined in price, but tne chief 
reduction is ia Spanish Passive Stock, which has sold as low as 24. 
French Mexican Scrip has realised 6) dis ; Kuantan 32 4 prow. ; and 
the Confederate Loan, 63 to 65, Bravihian Four-uud-a-Half per 
Cent- have marked 87 ; Egyptian, 10!4; Greek, 2'}; Ditto, Coupons, 
10; Mexican, 43] ; Portuguese Three per Cents, ¢¥; Ditto, 1803, &e., 
483; Prussian ¥ ve per Cents, 1822, 89] ; Ditvo, 1864, 574; Sardinia 
Five per Cents, 8tex diy. ; Ditto, Cervificates, 10; ‘fu ki b Oid Six 

Cente, 90}; Litto, 18 8, 69% , Ditto, 1462, 714; Ditio, Four per 
Ents, 101; Venezuela Siz per’ Ceuta, 56; and Italian Five per 

mt, 694, 

A ae business hes been transacted in the market for Joint- 
etock Shares, Alliance bave sold at 62; Ditto, New, 51}; Bank of 
Qaeensiand, 18} ; British Nortu Amuricau, 4: §; Churtered of India, 
Australia, and China, 344; Commercial of Icdis aud the Kast, 1; 
Cons lidated, 113; Continental, 15}; Euroye.n. 14; Hindustan, 
China, and Japau, 34; Imperial, 39 ; Imperis: Ottoman. 184; Land 
Mortgage of {ndie, 54; London of Seotlvod. 19); Lonaon and 
Braxilian, $7; Loncon Charter:-dot Au-tralia, 244.+x div. ; London 
nd County, 654; London Joint-Stck, 484; Loncon aod South 
African, 254; London and Westintnaier, 95; Merchant, 974; Mor- 
cantil, aud nxchange, 20; Ditto, Ne, 14} ; Nations! Proviccial of 
KE: gland, New, :7 ex div. ; New South Wales, 47, ex div. ; Union of 
Australia, Ditto, New, 52}; Union of Ireland, 204; and Union 
of Condon, 59. “ 

The market for Colonial Government Securities has ruled s:eady. 
Canada Six per Centa have been done at 104$; Ditro Five per 


Agricultnyal Company's Shares have realised 104; Ceylon Ditto, 
12}; Credit Foneter, 14; Credit Mobiber, 7]  Seyptian Com- 
mercial ard Trading, 5g. Electric ‘Telegraph, 102; Financial Cor- 
poration, 3} ; General C edit. 6}; Hudson's Bay, 18]; International 
Finanele, 104 : Joint-Stock Discount, 7§ ; London Financial, 253 ; 
Ditto New, :5}; London General Omuibua, 3; Marine Lavest- 
ment, 44; Natioral Discount, 14) ; Ditto, New, 12); New Zealand 
Trust and Loan Company, 3; Or-ental Commercial, 10] ; Penin-ular 
and Oriental Steam, 80; Royal Mail Steam, 924; Universal Marive, 
Insurance, 54; Warrant Finance, 4; West India and Pac.tic 
Steam, 12}. 
METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

Corn EXcianak.—Very limited supplies of E: glish wheat have 
been on sa'e this week, and the demand for ali kinds has ruled 
steady, at an advance in the quotations of Is. per quarter. Fine 
foreign wheats have produced Is. per q.arter more money. In the 
value of other qulicies, very little chacge has taken pluce, There 
has be-n a fair sale for barley, at fall currencies, Malt, however, 
has moved off slowly, on former term», Oats bave told stendidy, at 
anu improvement of 64 per quarter. Bo:h beans and peas heve com- 
manded extreme rates. The flour trade has coutinued steady, 

ENGLIsH.—Whent, 384 to 478 ; barley, 224. to Sis,; malt, 50a to 
65a. ; oats, 164, to You. ; rye, 25a to 27s.; beans, 29s. to 424; peas, 
294. to 37, per quarter ; flour, 25s. to 404. per 280 Ib 

CATTLE, — The supplies of steck have been seasonably good, 
Generally speaking the trade bas ruled inactive, at the annexed 
quotations ;—Beef, from 38. 2d, vo 45.84, ; matton, 34. bd. tw 53, 2a, ; 
lamb, 68 to 74. ; veal, 43. to 5a; and pork, 3a, 6d. to 4s, 6d. per 8 1b, 
to» ink the offal. 

Newoare asp LEADENTALL,—Each kind of meat has changed 
hanos slowly, as follows :—iseet, from 2a 10d, to 4». 24,; mutton, 
36d, vo 4.51; lamb 5), 8d. to Ge. 63.; veal, 3s, 104, to 45, Sd, ; 


and pork, 3s, 9d. to 4s, 4\, per Sib. by the carcass, 

TWA. —The pablic sales have gone off siowly. at about previous 
rates, Privately, the demand is inactive. 

SuUGAK—The transactions in all kincs of raw suzar have con- 


tinued restricted, ard, in ecme in-tances, the quotatiuns have had 
8 drooping terdency, The swek amounts to 7 tone, sguiust 
92 604 tons last year, Refined gools move off slowly, at 52s, 64, per 
ewt. for coumon brown Inmps. 

CrKe —The demand is chiefly confine’ to emal) quantities, at 
about previous currncies, Stock, $578 tona, against 570) tons in 
1853, 

Kice,—Tbhe market in fet. 


ricem, however, are suppor ed. The 
Lone, sain: t 46,257 worms leet year. 
PRovVisions.— There ie rather more business Coup in Lrish butter, 
And prices are well supporte’. Clonmel, on board, 974, per ewt, 
Foreign qual ties are fira), at 04 to 92s, forthe bet Duich. Bacon 
is still advancing in price, Waterfora, on hoard, has realised 655.10 
€7a percwt. Hames commane fal qactaiions, Ju other provisions 
only & mederate busine.« is doing. t 
TALLOW.—The ingmry is steady, New P.Y.C, on the spot, is 
Belling at é0e, bd. perewt, The stock i+ 43,995 casks, egainet 37,430 
ks last year. Rough fut, 26. (jd per $l», 
WOL.—Most kinds are # slow inquiry, at about previous rates, 


a 


O1Ls.— Linseed oil sells slowly, at £38 per ton ; rape is offering at 
from £12 to £45 108. ; coovanut, £48 to £10; and fine palm, £36, 
Freneh turpentive has declined t) ¢84, 6d. per ewe, 

srinits—Tho inqu ry for rum is inactive, at laty quotations, 
Proot Demerara has sold at Is. 74. per gallon. Brandy aad grain 
spirite rule about siationary. 

HAY AND STRAW. Meadow bay, £2 15% to £4 108. ; clover, £419 
£5 10s,; and straw, £1 5s. to £1 10s. per load. A fair demand. 

COALS, — Best house coals, 16a. Ud. to 17a. Gd. ; seconds, 15s, 3.4. to 
\ée, 3d. ; Hartley's, 158. to 163; and manufaccurers', lis, to its. 

ton, 
Mhors—The piantstion accounts being favourable, the demand for 
all kinds of hops is heavy, at late rates. 

Poratoxs —Full average supplies of old potatoes are on off .r, and 
the dewand {or them ix heavy, at from 20s, to 50s. per toa, New 
qualities are offering at 7s. to 10s, per cwt. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Feipay, June 17. 

BANKRUPTS.—B, BURFORD, Thettord, Norfolk, horredealer.— 
T. MANNINGS, Saudwich, Kent, wheelwright.—T. PARRY, Old 
Kent-road, beerhvuse-keeper, A. M. CAKSON. Northampton- 
varrace, Canonbury, clerk.—J, PO VELL, Downham Market, Noriolk, 
linendraper.—G. R. JONES, Milton-street, Doreet-square, lodging- 
house keeper. V, NUNS, Park-lave, Tottenham, beershop keeper. 
—8. CULLINS, Michelmersh, Hants, carpenter.—U, H. sIMSON, 
Romford, general dealer —C. J. HUGHES, Greenwich, builder. —J. 
M. B. BAKEG, Penge. Surrey, stone-eorver.—S, N. BURTON, West 
Berghott, Mesex, farmer.—k. GROVES, Upper :orwood, Sarrey.— 
J. BRAY, Ovenden-street, and Lambourne, Berks, jockey.—J. 
TOOLEY, Stockwe'l-greeu, Surrey, murseryman, — T, GORDON, 
Keene's place, Walworth-road, protessor of music —R. GRIF LI THs, 
Birmingbam, gunmaker,— EK. J. CLIFFORD, Anerley, Succey, 
earpester, — J. F. SIMMONS,  Gunter- terrace, “beompton: 
auctioneer’s clur¥,—W. DAVIES, Brittol, woollen merchant 
W. RICHARDSON, Kingston-uvon-Hul!, plumber.—H. DERRY, 
Kirkenbead, Cheshire, builder—H, BECKWI'H, Liverpool, mer- 
chant.—C. EVANS, Birkenhead, Cheah re, snrgeon.-W. REAY, 
Congleton, Cheshire, boot and shoe maker.—E. SdAFTO, Durham, 
teadealer, — T. KELLY. West Melton, York-hire, besrhouse- 
keeper.—S. WALTON, Littlemoor, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. 
8S WRIGHT, sheffield, publican—G. H. WALKER, Notiiegham, 
detective police oth: er.— W. KE. CARPEN DALE, Boston, Lincolashire, 
dealer in toys.—J. C, WILLERION Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 
coul merchant's foreman —S. E. COST +N, New North-r, ad, grocer.— 
W, W. ANDREWS, Winchester, draper's assistant —E. B, WATSON, 
Wirksworth, Derbyehire.—W. PHILLIPS. Cardiff, Glaworganehire, 
grocer’s usristant.—W. SANDERS, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, ship- 
wright.-J. ROBINSON, Oldham. Lancashire —C, WILLIS, Sou- 
ning, Oxford hire, farm bailiff—J. PARTRIDGE, Wordsley, 
Statturdshire, grocer.—R. ATKINSON, Carlisle, commercial tra- 
velier. —'T ORME, Lower Hayes, Cheshire, corn grinder, 
T. WESTBURY, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, bout and shoe 
maker,—J. 8. LUCAS, Lrighton, working jeweller.—T. PAGE, 
Braunston, Rutlandshre, shoemaker—W. HINDE, Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire, butcher —D), WOOD, sen., Great Aycliffe, Durham, 
butcher,—A. BROOKS, Fanford, Gloucestershire, baker,—RB. OWEN, 
Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn-road, attle-cealer, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 

BANKRUPTS—J. CHAUNTLEK., Seymour-terrace, Falham- 
road, county court clerk.—J. BURRELL, Heigham, Norwich, 
horsehair manufacturer. — C. STONE, G Portiand-street, 
Regent’# Park,—E. G@. BARRON, jan., Mitre-court, City, woollen 
warehouseman--J, BEAVEN, Crooked-lane, City. hatwer.—J. B. 
LANDER, Koxeth, Harrow 
Holywell-row, & 


0, Paddipgion, watchmaker,—W. FRY, 
Little Alie-street, Whitechapel, baker —I. RUSSH#LL, Tachbrooke 
atreet, Pimlico, —W. HOWLETT. Newington-batt:—H. COOK, 
Duks's-road, Euston-square, Camden Town.—J, LUC! 
row, Bermondse 
carpen ler.—, 


, Prospect - 

y, carpenter.—O, WEBB, Garnault-place, Clerkenwell, 

J. LEA, Clifford, Herefordshire, raiiway c utractor,— 
B. HAYMANESON, Birmingham, boot manufacturer.—J GROOM, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire photographic artis.—W. WATHEN, 


H refordshire, licensed victuatler.—G. BANCROFT and G. T. 
NEWTON, Derby, elastic-wed manufactur-re.—J. JAMES, 
Nethe: Worcestershire, tailor—T. J. JUNES, Bristol, grocer. 
J.B, LANGLEY, Penzance, Cornwall, hairdressar,—J. HANSON, 
jun., Leeds, wholesale shoe manufacturer.—W. FALLAN, ‘'adenster, 
Youkshire—T, YATE, Giverpool, builder—'l. HOO3ON, Fiivt, 
Jab urer.—T. LUWREY, Liverpool, licenssa  victualler.—B. 
BIBEETT, Liverpool, milkdealer,— W. M. IRELAND, Man- 
cheeter, commission agent.—J. SUTCLIFF®, Manchester, merchant, 
J. rECK, Birmingham, porr.—M. NIELD, Hiewinshaw, Roytoa, 


Lancashire seod-dealer. — T. GISSUN, Olcham, Lancsshire, 
book-keeper.—W. FRASER, Liverpool, upholsterer. — W. 
MAKIN, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Mancheter, grocer. — J. 


VARLEY, Golosr, Yorkohire, cloth manutucturer—J, CLARKE 
Corley, Warwickshire, painter.—T. HARL*, Tow-Low, Du bam, 
b erhcuse-keeper.—T. MORDUN, juv,, Bedtord.—T, HOWAKD, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, chemist.—U, MERRIOTT, Bricgwater, 
Somersetshire, mason.—A. CROCKER, Coleridge, Devonshire, 
butcher.—P. HOPKINS, Swanres, Glamorzanshire, Hoensed vic- 
tualler,—W. BADCOCK, Portsea Hampshire, butcorr.—J. ATKIN, 
Willenhall, Staffordshire, brickmaker—J, FELLOWS, Willeubail, 
Staffordshire, galvauiaer—J. BECKETT, jun,, Compcon, Siaftord, 
shire, file-cutter—J. Ps RRAT. K vgdown, Bristol —¥.W. MY &R8- 
Huckley, Not: amshire, watch wud clock m«ker,—S, MMLLOR, 
juo., Hanley, Sintfordwbire, haberdasher,—T, DYER, Morton-in-the- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire, carpenter.—C. @. HILL, Herefordshire, 
artixt.—@. Db, JONES, Crawford Magns, D.rsetshire, tailor. 
R. WORGAN, Orepool, Glouvestershice, farmer —J BARDSLEY, 
Bugeworth, Dorbystire, might watcomen—J. PIKE, Guildford, 
Surrey.—W. BODGEK, Newcastle-apon-Tyne, journeyman jutner.— 
KE, LANT, Freema: le. S.uthampton, grocer —F. NORTH, South- 
ampvwon, baker —J. SMITH, Souths mpion, carpenter.—C HANNAH, 
Egrewont, Cheshire, bout and shoem kec—A 8 SOFFK Guay. 
hill, Hampshire, cealer.—HA. BLOMFIELD, Uvanghing, Here.ord- 
shire, grocer.—H. MARLOW, Waioall, bts fferdshire, esa tur~ 
niture maun facturer, 


SAU OLR A and PEBRIN®’ 
Pesaquneed by Oatacleenes to 


Medals.-GRUSSMITH’S NEW ARTIFICIAL LEQ, with 
potent action Knee and Auk.e Joints, enabies tbe patient to walk, 
bit, or ride with eae and comfort, whenever amputated, It is muck 
ligh er aud Jess expensive than the old style of cork leg, will last a 
litetine, aod was awarded the highest medala in the London aad 
Paris Exhibitions, Cen be ootained only a. Gro-amith's Artificial 
Lag Eve. Nove, and Hand Munufuctory, 175, Fleet-sueet, Estab- 


ALVEO PEDES,—TENDER FEET, 
A sure remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'S Salveo Pedes, 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfamers, in 
Salt Bowes, 1s.64,; and Bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; wholesale, 13, Little 
tain, KC, 


INNEFORD'S 1 FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
ex it remedy Acidity the Stomach, Hearthurn, 
pocorn eer Now 5 star gem eras pol Lope ‘and all red ong 


[XO1GESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVEB 
remedy, FRAMPLON'S PILL OF HEALTOL, Soltey Geen 
Venders, Price ls, 14d. and aa. Sd. per vox, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Many Nervous 


Maladies uf long duration have afforded the most remurkable 
recoy esies under these parifying Pills, ‘l'ney have agsuag ed suferings 
Of the severest character and health, afier change of cimaie aid 
every other means have signally failua, 


AUTION,—Chlorodyne —In Chancery,—It 
waa clearly proved b fore Vice-Chancellor Sie W. P. Wood, 
by affidavits from eminent hospitel physicians of London, that Dr. 
J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of chiorodyne; that they pre- 
seribe it largely, aud mean no other than Dr. urowne’s.--See Fines, 
Jan 1%, 1864. ‘he public, therefure, are cautioned agsinst ual 

avy other than Dr. J. CULLIS BROWN&'S CHLORODYNE, Ic ia 
afhrmed by medical te-tinouials bo be the most Mcacious medicine 
for cousumpt.on, coughs, colds, asthma, brovchitie, spasma, rneu- 
matom, &. No home should ba without it, Sold 14 votules, Ba. Od. 
wud 4s. 6d, J, 7. DAVENPORT. 33, Great Rassell~strew, Londoa, 
W.C, sole manufacturer. Observe particu arly, nose genwas 
without the w rdy “De. J. Collus Browne's Culorodyne” on the 
Government stamp. 


HE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRAOT. 


from the Secon.) E lition (page 154) of the Trau: lation of the 
Poarmacopo: 4 ot the Royal Coliege ot Physicians, of London, vy 
Dr, G. F. Collier, publisbed by Longman ana Co, :—" le is no 
emali dcfect in this counpiiation (speaking of the Poarmacoporia\ 
that we have Do puigative mass but what contains wives; yet 
we kuow that hmmorrhurdal persons cannot bem aloux, exceps 
it be ia the form of COCKLE'S PILLS, wh eh cat fly consist 
of slows, scanmony, sud colocycth, which | thiak are ‘ormed 
isto a ‘ort of compound extract, the acriduty of which is 
obviated, | susvect, by an alkaline proces-, acd by a fourth inure~ 
dient (uokLown 10 me) of &0 wrOMatia tonic nature. I think no 
better aud no worse of it for its being & patent meoicine. 1 look at 
it +8 on article of cormerce aad douestic coavenieuce. aod Go Net 
hesiiate o say it is the best made pul ia the aingdaa ; a muscular 
pure, A mucuus purge, aud a hydrogogue purge combiued, aud 
their eifects propesly costrolied by a dirigent wad corrigent. Thet 
it dxs not commouly produes be morrhoids, like nowt aloetio pilis, 
T attribute vw its beiug thorougaly soinble, wo that uo undissolved 
particles adhere to the mucous membrane. ' 
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ONDAY POPULAB CONCERTS, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. SIMS REEVES'S BENEFIT, on 
wUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 27. Pisnoforte, Mdme. Arabella 
Godderd; Violin. Herr Joachim; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Voealiste, Mime, Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Sims Reeves, Con- 
ductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalla, 5a ; Baleony, 38. Admission, Is, 
Tickets and programairs at Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street, 


EBR JOACHIMS LAST APPEA BANCE 

BUT ONE at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. 
Iamea’a Hall, at Mr. Sims Reevos's Bonetit,on MONDAY EVENING, 
JUNE 27, when he will play Ernat’s celebrated Elegie for violin solo, 
&c, Sofa Stalle, 5s., at Chappell and Co,'s, (0, New Bond-street, 


R. W. S. WOODIN’S “ELOPEMENT 

r° “BACHELOR'S BOX," an 
BxTRACe AS ond EY EVENING, at Eight 
y¥ MORNINGS, at Three, at the 
Ing-crcns. Stalls, 


Btalla may be seen at the Hall from 11 to 3. 


RIGHTON and BACK for Se, dp h nate 

DAY, fi Lond ridge, Victor: 
and heirs Rover No osaes allowed. Children under 
twelve years ot age half price. 


PoBrsMourHe and BACK for 3s. 6d., 
by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY. new direct route, EVERY 
SUNDAY, from London Bridge and Victoria, at 80am. These 
trains stop at Havant, Ch: , Bognor, and Arundel, No 
luggege allowed. Children under twelve years of age half price. 


M\VHE DUBLIN INTEBNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 1565, 
(TO OPEN IN MAY.) 
‘The products of all mations wi ite aieaet peat erty and forms 
jon lorwi on + 
ot pehibition Palnol of Dublin. HENRY PABKINSON, Secretary. 


On Tuesday, the 28th inbt., One Shilling (No, 55), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 
With Mlustrations by Charles 8, Keene and R, Barnes. 
CONTENTS. 

Brother Jacob, (With an Illustration.) 

My Three Days’ Dictatorship. 

‘Turnpikes. 

Bentimentalism. 

Mar Denzil's History. Annotated by her Husband, 

(Wi eb jam Tibaanae on) 
Chapter Cat ae Ours, 
XXV.—My Confidential Friend. 
XXVL—Queetion and Avawer. 

XXVIL—Fiigbt. 

Charleston under Fire, 

Dreary Court Sky. 

On Some Points of the Eton Report. By Paterfamilins. 
Sars, ELpex, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE.—The 
Number for JULY will commence a New Volume. 
SmitH, Ecpgg, and Co,, 65, Cornbill. 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE,—In the 
AUGUST Number will be commenced a New Novel, by the 


of **Cousin Phillis,” 
= SmiTH, ELpER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


(NOBNHILL MAGAZINE.—In the 
‘Sollins, bag bean Oren White,” Ne Nemey* 
a gurra, Buver, and Co., 65, Cornhill. | i 
Early in July, 
ryan PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 
Guineas 26 offered in Ad “Ho! for a 
Shakespeare” Illustrated with L' ha eprvail Be on 
te iv and Aa Li reian-felde, 1 


Ninth Edition, price ls., by post, 13 stampa, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


JUNE 25, 1864 


!' 4 PURCHASE of 20,750 Metres of FRENCH 
GRENADINES. 

‘Lot 1—!000 metres (Wool and Silk), 12s. 6d. Foll Diesa, 

Lot 2-800 (all Silk), 18s, 6d. Fall Drees, 

Lot 3—7259 « (tich Brochés, all Silk), 254 Full Dress. 
‘The above are all this season's manufact re, are perfect novelties, 
and well adapted foc Dinner, Evening, or Summer wear, Paretu 
in the Poris market at lews than balf theit value. A large assori- 
ment of pa! terns sent, and can be returned free. 

PRELER BOBINSON’S, 103 co 108, Oxfurd-street, W. 


‘A LL LAST YKAB'S FRENCH OBGANDIE 
MOSLINS, perfectly fresh, and many of the patterns equal to 

new, now at reduced prices. 

Patterns ETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


free. — 
NY CHECKED SILKS 
Patterns free, 


£1 10x, 6d, for 12 yards. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


N= STRIPED SILKS, 


Patterns free. 
£1 10s. 6d, for twelve yarda, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
L P A Cc A 
New Glacé Alpacas, ht. 
Bs Patterne to he 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
E.—BAKER and ORISP have just 
several large cases of Thread Lace made by machinery, 


which is equal in appearance and wear to real Valenciennes, at one 
third the price. Patterns fres.—198, Regent-street. 


() YARDS COLOUBED GLACE SILKS 


8, 


py 


narrow widths, all at Is. 44d. yard, extraordinarily 
cheap. Colours—Violet, Drab, Green, Cuir, , &c, Patterns vent 
post-free.— NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Pwd (0) YARDS NEW SILKS for the 
’ coming Spring— many new Colours and Designs. 
Also, several lots of last year’s styles, from 1s. 11d. to Se. 6d. per 
yard, 200 patterns, showing the variety, sent post-free. 
NICBOLSON'’S, 50 and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
100 PATTEBNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
All the New Coloured Silks, plain and figured, from 
| guinea the Dress, Moire Antiques from 2 guiness. Warranted all 
pure Silk.—NIC HOLSON’S, 50 to 62, St. Paui’s-churchyard. 
EWELL and CO,’S MORNING and 
PROMENADE DRESSES made complete, with Botondes, 
Jackets, &c., trimmed en suite. 
Barége Anglais and Grenadines, | 3s, td. to 308, 
<Bvening and Bal! Dresses, the Skirte made and trimmed complete, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho. 


EWELL and CO,'S MOIRE ANTIQUES, 

Spite) fields manufacture, celebrated througbout the kingdom, 

44 guineas the Fuil Dreas.—Compton House, Frith-atreet, aud Uld 
Compton-street, Soho, W. 


ras SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


Ladivs and the Public, previous to purchasing, are respectfully 
invited to inspect our STUCK, of a large asrortment of 
the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreign manufacture, 

Rich, Durable, and Cheap Dress Silks, 
Millinery Silks, Terry Velvets, and Satins, 
All the latent styles in Jackets and Mention; China Crape, 
renadine and Lace Shawls. 
A great variety of Renbenieared nad Peele mate-ap Dresses, 


i 
New Popelines, in ali the choice colours, from 10s. 9d, the full 
Dress of 12 


‘tes, &o, 
Family and Compliment’ Mourning. ; 
sad Deemnsinee enctios with out lengths at 
Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
Pateerns t-free, 


Close on Saturdays at Five o’Clock. 
JAMES BPENCK and Wi and Retail Silmerocers, 


=e Ss : ce at ae x a 
ATHS and TOILET WARE,—WILLIAM | ARKINS and Gorgp 0 
§& BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ’ 
Clusively tothe display of BATHS and TOILET WARK. The stock 24 and 25, Oxford-street, 
| of each is at once the laryest, nar and most varied te ee | _ The public supplied at wholesale prices, 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with thore ee 
| that have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished MILLION ENVELOPES sold ati 
in thiscountry. Yortable Showers, 74, 6d. ; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5; at PARKINS and GOTIO'S, 25, 0 ie uually 
Nursery, os. to 32s, ; Sponging, 11s. to 32s. ; Hitp. 14s, to 81s, bd | Useful Envelopes road ade es) xford-stroet, W. 
A large assortment of Gas, Furvace, Hot and Cold, Plunge. Vapour | Thick ditto : ee 34.00. ber 1000 
aud Camp Shower Baths. ‘loilet Ware iu great variety, from 15s. 6d. | id ~ s+ 48. 6d. per L009 
to 45s, the vet of three, 120 SHEETS Wau 4 
: S of NOTE-PAPER, for 6 
21 : | or - 
fY\HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 120 thick do, for Ir. ; 120 sheet= Wack-borbery r 64, ; 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, He has FOUR PARKINS and GOTTO, aon 
LaRGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron acd Brest 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding ac - * : 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedste from lis; Patent lron | fFYO ADVERTISERS and the General Publi 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovevail joints and patent sacking, from Envelopessupplied in quantities, trom 1000 ic, 


at extraordivarily low prices. Samples forwart. a 


lig, 6d, ; and Cots, from 15s, 6d. each ; handsome Ornamental Iron 
PARKLNS and GUTTO, 24 and 25, Oxtford-street, W, 


and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s, 6d. to £20, 


GENERAL 


LLIAM 8, BURTON 
rn ING IKONMONGER by appointment to HLH. ppetsoar eee PRESENTS, 
tho Prince of Wales, 7000 Llustrations of fis illimited Biosk of 24, aud 29, Oxford-street, W. 


Sterling Silver aud Electro-plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 


Goods, Diah-covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Venders, Marble N7RITING and DRESS ING CAS Es 
Caen ee ee tlecka, Webla- Outlery athe, ‘Tollet Ware, FAREINE and GOTTO i: 
< : ‘ ery, ths, To’ are, 
Rao. = and dan a. Plaza of tbe’ Twenty __ Nant S Cotoerseen We _ —— 
wit and Plans wenty > 5 = 
Large Showrooms, at 39, ‘Oxford-street W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, rUEEne, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Caser, 
Newman-atreet ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and |, Newman-yard, PARKINS and GOTTO, 


24 and 25, Oxford-atreet,' W. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. A choice of 


3000. PARKINS and GOTTO, 
44 and 25, Oxford-stroet, W. 


ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 88. 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 
PLATED SPOCNS AND FORKS. IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


£5. a ‘é Brought forward, £5 5 . — pase h : 

4 Table spoons .. ~ 0123 0 ravy spoon ~~ o 7 0 re me 2ITQ ¢ = 
Sable forks — Ols 0|1 Rairsugartongs = 0.3 6 | Gaile enta DESKS, &e,, BOOK-SLIDES, 
6 Dessert spoons +» 013 6/2Saltspoons .. oo OS 6 ARKKINS and GOTTO, 
6 Dessert forks - 013 6/1 Butter knife 03 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
6 Tea spoons += -- 0 8 0/6 Teble knives .. +. O11 0 2 8 
3 Hing SBD 58. c= WS) 016 Cheese Geto os Oe Uf Ne 23, PRIZE WRITING-UCASE 

Sou) l@ oe ‘air of meas ‘Vers «+ 7 3 9 4 = > . 
1 Pau fish carvers... 014 0| Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 By post foe 28 nampe. | 260 000 already scl’, 
2Bauce ladies - +. 0 8 0} Ivory-handlestel = 0 3 0 UM and 25, Uxford-street, 'W, 
1} Mustard spoon +. O 1 8] Ouk cheat . oo 0 8 0 . 


SSING-BAGS, Hand Bage, and Keticules 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 45, Uxford-sureet, Ww. 


Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete, £3 5 
Every other Size and Pattern in Swock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON-BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVEKSMITHS and CULLERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-S1Ki#T, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGRNT-STREET, 
Same Prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
ws at their Manutactory, 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
OBSERVE THE ADDREss. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to her MAJESTY, H.R, the PRINCE 
OF WALES, and H.ILM. the EMPEKOK OF "RUSSIA. 


0 p= 
ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxer, 
W PARKINS and GOTTO, 
kK 
15.0 PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxtord-street, Ww. 


24 and 2a, Oxtord-street, w. 
NGRAVING CRESTS, MONOGKAMS, or 


) BIBLES, PRAYER-BUOKS, and 


Church Services, 


Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER, GOLD, ADDBESSES on Dies for stamping ia plain or colour on 
Guineas Guineas | notepaper aud envelopes. Copperplates euzrived to order. Name 
Strong Silver Lever Ladies’ or Gentlemen's and address plates engraved in tbe best sv) le, aud Cards printed at 


J.GILBERTS, 
the City Engraving Office, 19, Gracechurch-street, E.0. Specimens 
of name and address cards sent post-free on application. 


U MM ER GAM E §, 


An Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 
ASSEK and SHERWIN, 51, Strand, Loncos, 


Watches .. os 7 5] Gold Lever Watches .- 
Do. co. superior + 6 to 16) Ditto, superior .. «2 18 to 35 
Do. with very thick glass 5 to 20 | Gold Half Chronometers 
Sliver Half Chronometers 26 | Ditto in Hunting cases.. 40 
Gola Geneva Watches from 7 guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind, 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
Every aeeription ot Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver cases 
kept in stock ; also @ large assortment ot Repeaters, Centre and FS ; = alia 
Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, from SSER & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 


40 guineas upwards, CROQUET, 
An elegant assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 81, Strand, W.C., Londen, 
Gold and Sil Pocket, Ohro bated near rote ical Regulators, : : : 
ab ver Shron non: 
Turret, Church, and Bracket Clocks of every description, A SSER & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
E. Dent and Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; and marine rts 


81, Strand, W.C., London, 
ASE & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
CRICKET. 
__ 81, Strand, W.C,, London. 
EDDING PRESENTS,—A large stock of 


Elegant and Useful Articles suitable for the above, from 5a 
to £20, at ASSER and SHERWIN’S, 81, Strand, W.C., London, 


at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C, ; and also at the Turret Clock 
and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARDNEBS’ LAMPS are the best, 
Moderator and Paraffin Table Lamps, from 5s, 6d, each. 
Tlustrated Catalogues -free,—Gardners, Manufacturers to the 
oom, 458, Strand, C! ng-cross (four doors from Trafalgar- 
square), London, Established 1752. 


HE NEW FILTER.—-Dr, FORBES says: 


N THROAT DEAFNESS and the GO., Wholesale 
Oa Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


the tion of te he M eee = By 
terven ueous Mem! 
YEAASLRY, MD. "Also, by the ‘mame Author price wa, DRa®-| KT EW FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d, the Yard, 
NESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with made of bright Italian silk, with the guarantee for durability 
plates.— CHURCHILL and Soxs, New att Oot, of eminent firms in Paris and Lyons, Patterns forwarded, stating 
exact width. Ladies, having made # selection, can send for the 
ENNY OF THE MILL quantity required, thereby avoiding the annoyance of being sup- 
Song. Ilustrated, 3s, plied with « length not nearly sufficient to make a fasionable dre. 
‘A decided success, an cera ane ee meting oi ths! tes Satial 
exceeded any otber house 
___ Rowan Coces eat GO. Ail Mustain, shed reputation of forty-five yours—-HARVEY and O0,, Lambeth 
SUNT OF £238 2111. | eee) eee 
Fantasia for Piano. 


SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER.” 


the Composer of the Song. 5s. 
meant Cocks and Oo. All Mitisioneilers. 


IANOFOBTES—OETZMANN and 


“Mr, LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER ie the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
fata Sor ncaa Fite" Oton Hacrae, Ponce 

at ‘. mabe's Filter ce, ‘street, Tem) a 
Prospectus 7S es 


1 


Priced Furnishing List gratis and post-free. 
3} Deane and Co, (The Monument), London Bridge. 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 

best quality only, made to any shape, on approval, at T. H. 

FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 34, street, 
Oxtord-street, W. An Lilustrated Prived Catalogue sent post-free, 


COTT’S CROQUET BROOCH.—The latest 
Novelty, suitable for s present. Trice 5a, td, safe per post. 
Ww. Scott, Jeweller, 1d, King William-street, Ec. 


AQUES’ REVISED LAWS OF CROQUET, 


rey : . with Twenty Ilustratione. Second Kidition, Twelfth Thousand, 

URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best | price 6a.; cloth vilt, Is. Wherever Croquet’ reigus Mr. Taquee’ 
articles at DEANE’S Jronmoneery and Furnishing Ware- | book is a necessity.’—-Morning Heraid.—J 
beuses. Established a.p, 1700. New Illustrated Catalogue and | garden; and Longmans’, Paternoster-roy 


jugs and Son, Hatton- 


BOQUET.—JAQUES'’ CROQUET GAMES, 
Two Prize Medals, 1862. Prices per Set, 15s, ins, 2le, 256, 
308. 408., 508,, 608, 153, At all Fancy Reporitories. 
Wholesale, Jaques and Son, Manufacturers, 102, Hatton-garden, 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalke, 


EXTRAORDINARY 
Within. 


Guiness. 


HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE, 

Power avd Portability. Multum in Parvo. Prices Sixteen 

Guineas, Warranted, Inventors, BURLING and BURLING, 
Pianoforte Manvufacwwrers, }!, Orchard-strees, Portman-square, 


IANOS FOR HIRE.—OCARRBIAGE-FREE. 
Option of Purchsse, convenient terme at any period. 
largest assortment ta London of every heer mace and 
PEACHEY. Makers, 73. Bishopagate street ithin, Eu 


introduced a new series of hie mpegs | 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
CHEAPN#88 LN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation 
impress of the name as a guarantee of 
boxes, containing ens gross each, 


lavel 


Senegal bs bei 2. G@. has 
bis WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
different 


points, suitable for 


of NEW ZEALAND, 

eee: og roeny BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
General Goverpment ot New Zealand, the Provincial. 

Governmenta of Auckjand, Canterbury, 

CAPITAL, £000,000, KbSEAVE FUN 


and Agencies in New 
Blenheim Oeroaru 
Li ttelton 
Akaroa 
Christebareh 
Kaiapoi 
Timara 


Ovago, &oO 
D, £00,000, 


Zealand. 


Invercargill 
Rivertou 


Wakati 
Showover 


Auckland 

New Plymouth 
Waltoeton 
Wanganui Kingston 
Nelson Hogourn 


Picwn Dunedin 
"This Bank grants Dravghts on any of the above-named places in 


Price from 258. 
Reeelved the ONLY Prise Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description et the International Exhibition, 1462. 
‘The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 205, and page 
Be seis, ony - 
bes mier Tucker is ject]: healthy, and 
tote prise perfectly solid, very vs 


“ A combination as sim; on Hs ts ngenions” 
“A pepeprmglgy peel ts a.”" 
be obtained 


To of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedd' 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Manulacturers, Wm. Smee an 
Sons, Finsbury, London, B.C, 


ANSFLEOTUM CRINOLINES, 
“ Wears Pate Roget rhe Journal. 
& PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


EMMA or JEWELLED JUPONS, 
e, 64, 124, 64,, and 15s, 6d, 
“* A very ,.»cotul crinoline.”—Court 

HK.» sILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. =e 


UFFED HORSEHAIR JUPONS 
95s, 308., and 35s, 
= Adapted for the promenade.”—Queen. 
= E. PHILPOT',, 37, Piccadilly. 


NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 
ise, 6d, and 2is., 
** The dress falls in folds.”—Morning Post, 


B. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


RINOLINE,—Just published, a curious 
antique Ilustrated Work on CRINOLINE. Post-free for 


twelve stamps. Dates as follow :—1710, 1730. 1735, 1745, 1750, 
4760, 1785, 1800, 1864.—E, Puirorr, 37, Piccadilly, 


UBBELL'S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 
ether for the Ball-room, Opera, or Promenade, 
wale fe retary to be the favourite of the Ladies. sold 
Hubbel and Co., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury. 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 
VaR ONLY PBIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations was 
awarded to A. SALOMONS, Wholesale Manufacvurer, 
35, Old Change, London, B.C 
HIRTS,— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
** Need only be known to be eppreciated.”—Era. “The most 
perfect fitting shirt made.”—Observer. Six very superior quality for 
45a, frice-liste and instructions for sel{-measurement posi-.ree, 
Patentees, Richd, Ford and Uo,, 35, Poultry, B.C. 
HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Privave Family Use, Dreesmaking, &e. Thy will Hem, 
Ss Sansa Sey ates tate op Panes 
and Uo., 66 Newyate-ccrect ; and Hegunt-cirous, Oxtoet-airee 
WALK ER’S PATENT BIDGED-EYED 
LES, 4 them 
a ee en 


A. W. FABER'S 
POLYGRKADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
ible quality of furniture of | Agents—Heintzmann and Rochussen, 9, Friday-street, London, B.C, 
Jesigus and estimates free. 


OWARD and SONS’ MAOHINE-MADE 


CABINETWORK, manufactured by steam power, enables 
Howerd and Sons to offer the best 
all kinds at @ very moderate rate. 


(OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 


IDMANS’ SEA SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the “ foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the comfortable 
seciusion of an apartinent, Ita daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatism, debility, weakness of the limbs, 
sprains, c,—sold by Chemists everywhere, in bags containing 7 lb., 
141b., 251b., aod upwards. Proprietors, Lidmau and Son, No. 10, 
Wormwood-street, London, EC, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R, THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


Packets Sd. 
For Puddings, Custards, &c., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c., 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, pure and wholesome, 
See ‘* Lancet” and Dr, Uassail's rt. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
May be obtamed from ali Grocers and Oilmen, 


FIELDS’ CELEBRATED 


NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d, and 6d, each, sold by ail Chandlers and Grocers through- 
out the kingdom ; but the public should ask for Fields’, and see that 
the name ot J.C. and J. Field is on each ‘ket, box, and tablet. 
beth; London, S; where also’ may be Obiained thele Prag Medal 
, London, S.; where oO ‘ize-Medal 
Parafline Candles, 


is a perfectly palatable form for administering this or 
remedy for weak digestion, Manufactured by T. Morson and Soa, 19 
and 46, Southampton-row, Russcll-square, W.C., in bottles at 32, os. 
and 10s, each. Pepsine Lozenges, in Kuxen, at Ys. 6d, and 48. 6d. each 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.— The October 

vrewings of the above Ale are new being supplied in the finest 

conditivn, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLA'TEK, MACKIE, TODD, 
| and CO,, at their new London Bridge Swores, London Bridge, SE. 


ORNIMAN’'S PURE TEA is Choice end 
Strong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Trice, 
because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome, because not 


coloured, Sold in packets, sigued— Y ° n J ls 


New Zealand, and transacta every descri; of Banking business Samp! for |s, rea, of any re it Walk ( 
eommastel Sng > that Colony, on terme w! Ae ‘aie Alcudia ona ) ay ta hed bg > piving er, Queen's Works, 
City. 

aa Managing »/D ® DE JONG@HES 

OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 

obtained the Only Prize Medal pronounced by the highest medical suthorities to be 
“for Purity and Excellence of Quality.” THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
International Exhibition, 1863 invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, EASILY TAKEN, 
from which the ¢ neumptive and debilitated can derive 
a“ SPEEDY AND PERMANENT BENEFIT, 
Sold ONLY in capsuled IMrxRIAL Half Pinta, 26. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 04, « 
Quarts, 94. ; by respectable Chemiste. a 
: SOLE CONSIGNKEES, 
ANSAB, HARFORD, and 00., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.c, 


"Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 
IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES,—The 


» STELLA COLAS BOUQUET, the LILY OF THE VALE, 
MAY BLUssOMS, 2s. fd. each.—Kimmel, Perfumer to H.R.H, the 
Princess of Wales, 95, Strand, and 94, Cornhill. 


KEEN, BOBINSON, LbELLUVILLE, and CO,, London. 


AYLOR 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr, Hassall, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous micro- — 9, Groaveror 
rcopical examination aud chemical avalysis, reports that it contains ob halt ten Pelee uomally acest — 9, C 


the three erential properties of good mustard—viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, aed DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
See that each package bears theit trace mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
Dr, Tlossall’s Report, 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lase and Wentworth-street, London, N.R. 


BROTHERS 


and | London : Printed and Published at the C 


Ted ’S CHOCOLATE CBEAMS, 
A DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT, 
Made by J. S, FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 
distinguished by Fine Flayour, Solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES. 
C Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, nesr Paris. 
The best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
Perfectly free from all adulteration, this chocolate 
to everyone. 

ANDLE S—PRIZE -MEDA L| To thone in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment. 
the Military Statins, J.C. and J, FLELD, the original Manufac- 'o all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
turers, and hulders of the 1862 Prize Medal, caution the public their constivution. 

Boxes. Wholesale, 119, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom, Wholesale and for “ . 
~/ YY HITK and SOUND TEETH 
also may be Obtained their celebrated United Service Soap ‘Tablets, 
za =n = —— | aud longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
K EEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. ROWLANDS' ODONT®O, 
preserves and imparts a pear!-lik» whiteness to the teeth, exollenict 
or more than tartar and spots of incipient decay strengthens the gui, 
D 
acre priya ieee a-garéen, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Grent Britain for more than a Ceatury, and is held ia high eaci- Ask for KOWLANDS' ODUNTO. 
mation for its purity ano pungeney of flavour. The qualities that 
Genuine, both of which cac be obtsined from most 
Grooers, in canisters ot 1 1b. and 41h, each. oe Pemany, Inveation.—Let'ers Patent, December, 1862—ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH are made and fitted in afew hours, without pain oF 
ings 
guras, to which they are self-adhering ; no wires or fastenings 
required ; and afford an amount of comfort unattainable by Ube us 
street, Grosvenor 
equare, W. No connection with any one of the same nam. 
z ee ae 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists, 
constantly growing in pubic favour, 
VRY'’S HOM@OPATHIC COOOA, 
HOCOLAT MENIEF 
825, ition. 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition sccmswenide tasll 
PAKAFFINE. Adopted by her Majesty's Government for To invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties 
Agninst any spurious ivitations, Their label is on all Packets and Annual consumption exceeds 4,000,0001b. 
exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Londos,s., where 
are indigpenrable to perro: al attraction, and to heave 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
First Manufactured A.p. 1742, 
imparts & pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s, 9d. per bux. 
This well-known braud of Mustard has peen sold by the trade of | 5°!4 at 20, Hattor 
are recommended for family use are the Double Superfine and the EETH Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY'S 
traction, on chemically-prepared Ludiarubber, the colour of the 
of any other material. Consultations free. Artificial Teeth supplied 


the Parich of st. Mary-le-Strand in th wiy of 2 zu 
THoMAs Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Stracd, atorewmid.— D4 


JON, 35, 1864, |, 


BDAY 


